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Notes of the Week 


done in the five-and-a-half years since the 


Armistice to set Europe on her feet again; 
the natural. 


it has not been conferences, but 
tide of events, that has produced slowly but surely 
the necessary elements of improvement. 
followed crisis with each issue of the Sunday Press. 
Every chance has been Europe’s last chance. 


but despite all the prophecies of doom and the failure 
of all the remedies proposed, she is now well on the 
way to recovery. It would seem that even when they 
succeed in agreeing sufficiently to put a common plan 
into action, the ‘‘ experts ’’’ only hasten what would 
in any event happen in the course of nature and human 
nature. 


THE COMING CONFERENCE 


The publication almost on the eve of the London 
Conference of the Blue Book on the ‘‘ negotiations 


for an Anglo-French Pact ’? may seem something of 


a coincidence, but the book is merely a reply to the 
recent French Yellow Book, produced by the Foreign 
Office in the ordinary course of Departmental work. 
In any case the conference is more likely to be fruitful 
if it is rigorously confined to the business for which 
it is convened, and that is the putting into operation 
of the Dawes scheme. At the moment the prospects for 
the Conference are favourable. All the major Allies 
and the United States will be represented, as well as 
the rest of the Allies who are interested in Reparations. 
The absence of Signor Mussolini is regrettable, as it 
means delay while questions are being referred to him. 
The parliamentary situation in France is rather clearer, 


Crisis has 


She has. 
been at successive cross-roads for five sensational years,’ 


the vote in the Chamber on the Ruhr credits proving 
that even on contentious matters M. Herriot can count 
on the active support of a considerable number of the 
Socialists and the passive support of the rest in the 
shape of ‘‘ abstentions.” 


THE GERMAN REPLY 


There is also an appreciable improvement in the 
German attitude, caused no doubt by the geste 
d’appaisement of the French Government authorizing 
the return to the occupied territories of some 25,000 
German functionaries and their families, in all about 
100,000 persons. That the conciliatory tone of the 
Note on Military Control signed by Mr. MacDonald 
and M. Herriot has also had a favourable influence is 
shown by the reply of the German Government accept- 
ing the Allied Military Control and Arms Inspection, 
though with some reservations, the most important 
of which is the request for an early withdrawal of the 
Arms Control in favour of supervision by the Council 
of the League of Nations. The French Press is not 
taking too kindly to this suggestion, and obviously 
whatever may be done after the inspection will depend 
on what that inspection discloses. Germany asks that 
the inspection shall be concluded by September 30. 
This seems too early a date, and General Nollet has 
stated that France will not agree to it. But the 
important thing is that Germany has consented to the 
inspection. 


ARMS AND THE GERMAN 


We are not disposed to over-value the elaborate 
explanations in the German reply in regard to the 
gymnastic aspirations of young Teutons, but it is cer- 
tainly true that the removal of conscription leaves a 
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blank in their lives which they must feel the need of 
filling. The German mind runs naturally to regimenta- 
tion, and if the German is not drilled by compulsion 
then he will drill himself. It would be difficult and 
indeed impossible to attempt to curb this passion or to 
set a limit to these gymnastic activities; and whatever 
may be their potential danger as training grounds for 
war, sports clubs will continue to flourish. In these 
days of chemical warfare it becomes increasingly hard 
to disarm a nation effectively ; but there are few people, 
we imagine, who would care to maintain that Germany 
is to-day in a position to attack anyone. 


THE FRIENDS OF EGYPT 


Once more the Government has been guilty of 
speaking with two voices, this time on the Egyptian 
situation, although there is no subject on which 
straightforward utterance is more essential. Lord 
Parmoor stated last week that Britain would not 
abandon the Sudan. The result was a political crisis 
at Cairo and the confounding of Zaghlul Pasha, who 
had made an unequivocal claim to the Sudan. On 
Monday, Mr. MacDonald without actually repudiating 
the policy set forth by Lord Parmoor, deprived it of 
most of its value by using all kinds of smooth phrases 
which culminated in a renewal of the invitation to 
Zaghlul. This was followed by a telegram to Zaghlul 
from the mischievous group of Labour members who 
have already done so much harm to Egypt. These 
men have the hardihood to describe themselves in their 
message as the ‘‘ Best friends of Egypt.’’ We should 
like to hear a little more about the best friends of 
England. 


THE ANGLO-SOVIET CONFERENCE 


We wonder whether Mr. MacDonald believes he 
can get something more substantial out of a meeting 
with Zaghlul than he has obtained from the Anglo- 
Soviet Conference. That Conference began about 
three months ago and has never prospered. It is now 
a tolerably open secret that it is an abject failure. The 
heads of the Soviet Delegation have packed, or are 
packing up, and are going to see what they can 
achieve in France; but M. Herriot, wiser than Mr. 
MacDonald, is coupling de jure recognition with con- 
ditions, following the example of Signor Mussolini. 
Paris will no more grant a loan than London to the 
Soviet Government. In the House of Commons on 
Monday Mr. MacDonald announced that he would 
presently make a statement on the work of the Con- 
ference, and on being asked if there were any results 
to discuss, replied that there were. What are they? 
And what connexion, if any, has the presence of Bol- 
shevik agents in this country with the sinister stories 
now in circulation concerning gun-running from 
London Bridge? 


FAILURE 


A paradoxical result has been achieved by the 
delegates in regard to Soviet financial transactions, 
the State Bank having secured short term accommoda- 
tion whereas the Soviet Government has failed to 
secure any accommodation whatsoever and is not 
likely to until it has renounced the Russian foreign 
trade monopoly and established its laws on a commer- 
cial basis. Presumably Mr. MacDonald’s declaration 
that a result has been achieved refers to the framing 
of the New Treaty, but we should be glad to know 
whether in this instance he has consulted the 
Dominions and whether Canada in particular has 
agreed to the New Treaty. The 1921 Trade Agree- 
ment, paragraph x, states clearly: ‘‘ Both parties 
agree to protect and not to transfer to any claimants 
pending the conclusion of the General Treaty any of 
the above funds or property which may be subject to 
‘“eir control.’’ This placed difficulties in the way of 


securing the £12,000,000 the Soviet delegates desired. 
The New Treaty might include a provision dealing 
with the subject of this article, and it would have to 
be proved in law that the British Government has 
control over these funds. The formation of the 
‘* British Committee for special purposes ’’ by the 
Communist Party in Moscow does not convey iin 
assurance that agreements signed in London will be 
respected in Moscow. 


DEFEATS AND DISSOLUTION 


Seven defeats within six months is a discreditable 
total for a Government to have achieved, but Ministers 
are as indifferent to defeats as to promises. The 
country seems bored by this melancholy record and 
profoundly uninterested; but the prestige of the 
Government is nevertheless affected, in the House more 
than outside it. The defeats have sometimes been due 
to tactless mishandling of a parliamentary situation, 
but the fact is that the difficulties of minority govern- 
ment are becoming increasingly burdensome and that 
when the Budget is out of the way the temper of the 
oxen or their taskmasters will break, and the situation 
become impossible. A General Election may there- 
fore be looked for when we are beginning to think 
about Christmas. 


DOMINION DIPLOMACY 


Direct representation of the Dominions at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere formed a subject of discussion at 
the last Imperial Conference, and met with a mixed 
reception. It is a thorny question, fraught with con- 
siderable danger to the unity of the Empire. Com- 
mercial attachés nominated by the Dominions one can 
allow and appreciate, but the appointment of Ministers 
Plenipotentiary is quite another matter. Yet we find 
the Socialist Government yielding to the claim put 
forward in this respect by the Irish Free State, and so 
the ball has been set rolling. It will be interesting to 
see where it stops. 


NO EXCUSE 


There can be no possible reason for a Free State 
Minister at Washington, and Mr. Thomas’s excuse 
that the concession has become necessary owing to the 
magnitude of interests of the Free State in the United 
States shows a strange lack of political knowledge 
and is unworthy of a man holding the responsible posi- 
tion of Secretary of State for the Colonies. Such an 
excuse might with some reason be urged in the case 
of Canada, but when applied to the Free State it falls 
into the category of terminological inexactitudes which 
have become so frequent among members of the 
Socialist Government. Coming, as the change does, 
with the renewal of Mr. McKenzie King’s agitation 
concerning the diplomatic arrangements between 
Canada and the United States, it looks as if it may 
be necessary to call together another Imperial Confer- 
ence for the further discussion of the whole matter. 
We are opposed to direct representation on the ground 
that it must necessarily imperil the unity of the Em- 
pire, and we are pleased to see that Mr. Bruce’s 
opinion accords with this view. 


GENERAL HERTZOG’S CABINET 

General Hertzog, the new Premier of South Africa, 
has included in his Government Colonel Cresswell, the 
Labour leader, and Mr. Boydell, another Labour 
member, and little apprehension need be felt that seces- 
sion will figure in his programme so long as they are 
in his Cabinet. Indeed, the composition of the Hert- 
zog Government is such as to indicate a policy of 
conciliation towards the English South Africans, and 
it is noteworthy that in his most recent speech the 
General declared that the aim of the Nationalists is 
to co-operate with Great Britain. The uncertain 
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feature of the position is the continuance of the 
Labour-Nationalist pact, for with their victory over 
General Smuts the Nationalist and Labour Parties have 
nothing left in common. : We are glad that General 
Smuts has found a seat. 


MUSSOLINI WEATHERING THE STORM 


Although the political crisis in Italy which was caused 
by the Matteotti crime cannot be said to be resolved, a 
certain improvement in the situation is evident in the 
much greater tranquillity of the country, induced partly 
by the action of the King in urging a pacific policy on 
the nation, and partly by the speeches as well as the 
acts of Signor Mussolini himself. Not only has he 
shown great energy and determination in his dealings 
with those persons, some of them well-known Fascist 
leaders, who are implicated or thought to be implicated 
in the crime, but he has purged his Cabinet by the 
reconstitution of his Government. The vast majority 
of the Italian people is convinced that Mussolini him- 
self had nothing to do with the crime, and still regards 
him as a saviour. The Opposition Parties in Parlia- 
ment have formed a common front against him, but as 
its unity is more apparent than real, he has little to 
fear. As long as he stays at home to direct affairs he 
will be safe; if he left the country there would be a 
different story to tell. 


WORLD POWER CONFERENCE 


The World Power Conference, now assembled at 
Wembley, is not only the largest but the most impor- 
tant gathering held there since the opening of the 
Exhibition. Some thirty countries or more are repre- 
sented; virtually it may be said that the entire 
scientific brains of the universe are concentrated on 
the discussion, which may be summed up as the utiliza- 
tion of power for the purposes of production and 
transport. Other services come under review, but all 
are concerned with the same end. In the application 
of natural power this country lags behind other coun- 
tries. Canada, for instance, with a population of only 
two persons to the square mile compared with 650 
in England and Wales, has three-fifths of the installed 
generating-plant capacity of Great Britain. Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand are also ahead of the 
Mother country in electrical power schemes, while 
America and Germany have long out-distanced us. 
If we are to compete successfully with our commercial 
rivals this can only be done by cheaper and more 
effective national production, and in this connexion 
the World Power Conference should help to stimulate 
our ideas and help us all to realize the main essentials 
of industry. 


LOCAL OPTION FINANCE 


That the Bishop of Oxford’s Local Option Bill is 
an unnecessary and irritating piece of legislation has 
already been made plain; that its finance is fantastic 
was the chief addition made by the House of Lords 
to the case against the measure. Except where the 
local vote is for ‘‘no change,’’ ample funds are 
needed under the Bill either for the compensation of 
those whose licenses are abolished or for State man- 
agement. The Bishop has only the vaguest idea where 
those funds are to come from. Were there really 
any general desire for either Prohibition or State 
management, the deficits would be enormous; and if 
the Bishop manages to feel fairly complacent about 
the finance of the measure, it can only be because he 
trades on the probability of the Bill remaining very 
largely a mere ‘‘ gesture.’’ 


THE FALL OF MR. GANDHI 


The queer demands made by Mr. Gandhi on Indian 
Nationalist leaders, as that each should work for half- 
an-hour daily at the production of Indian cloth, have 
given a farcical complexion to events at Ahemedabad, 


but his almost complete downfall is in its personal 
aspect a tragedy. Whether it will in any degree ease 
the Indian situation is uncertain. Mr. Gandhi fre- 
quently set very dangerous forces working, but at 
times he undoubtedly checked the grosser violences of 
Indian Nationalism, and the incalculability of his 
actions was a nuisance to Swarajists as well as to the 
Government. His downfall may deprive Indian 
Nationalism of some of its driving power, but it will 
also facilitate extreme tactics. 


DOMINION NAVIES 


Safety first is evidently Mr. Bruce’s motto. At any 
rate it is one to which he has given practical effect 
by announcing the intention of the Commonwealth 
Government to build two new cruisers. The first will 
be built in this country, a decision that has not met 
with the approval of the Labour Party in Australia, 
although that party should know and ought to realize 
that it would be folly to place the contract in Australia 
in view of the greater facilities and more up-to-date 
machinery that are available in the dockyards of the 
old country. 


THE ONE-POWER STANDARD 


The one-power standard in capital ships resulting 
from the Washington Conference is barely sufficient 
to ensure the adequate defence of an Empire scattered 
all over the globe, while the number of cruisers in the 
Royal Navy, even including the additional five, the 
construction of which met with so much opposition 
from the Liberal and a very large portion of the 
Socialist Party, could not possibly keep open our com- 
munications and maintain for this country a sufficient 
supply of food in the event of war. The League of 
Nations is a great ideal, but it has not yet found its 
legs. When it arrives it will be time enough to talk 
about supplanting the British Navy. Till then we 
must depend, as we have always done, for safety and 
security on our first line of defence. Canada, too, will 
do well to look to her laurels. That great Dominion 
does not yet seem to appreciate that the next centre 
of naval warfare will be the Pacific, and with the 
Royal Navy ‘‘ cut to the bone,’’ Canada should lose 
no time in following the example of Australia. 


LABOUR ADVANCE IN AUSTRALIA 


The Parliamentary elections in Victoria have re- 
sulted in the return of Labour as the strongest party 
in that State. Should this foreshadow a Labour Gov- 
ernment, as seems highly probable, five of the Aus- 
tralian States will be under Labour rule. Not a 
pleasing outlook for the country, if we may judge from 
what happened previous to 1914, and one that might 
and should have been avoided. For it must not 
be supposed that the new situation has been brought 
about solely by a change in political opinion—it has 
been achieved by the failure of the National and Coun- 
try parties to heal their differences and come together. 
This disunion has, in fact, at any rate in Victoria and 
Western Australia, been mainly responsible for the 
triumph of Labour at the polls. In Australia, as in 
this country, there is only room for two parties; the 
sooner this is understood the better it will be for the 
peoples concerned, and the better for the Empire. 


TWO PARTIES ONLY 


Nor does the analogy rest there. In Australia 
Labour was divided on conscription, Now the war is 
over this old division is forgotten and the ‘‘ pro’s ’’ and 
‘* anti’s ’’ are marching under one banner. So it is 
with us at home; the differences in the ranks of Labour 
on conscription have passed into oblivion and we have 
lived to see a Government placed in power presided 
over by a Prime Minister who openly sided with con- 
scientious objectors and did his best to lose us the war, 
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and with him are associated Ministers who followed 
much the same line. Just as in Australia, if Labour 
is to be put in its proper place, the National and 
Country parties must act as a unit, so in this country 
if we are to make sure of avoiding the danger of a 
Parliamentary Labour majority the opponents of 
Socialism must sink their petty squabbles and fight as 
one party. 


WIMBLEDON 

The tennis at Wimbledon this year has been full of 
interest. The loss of Mlle. Lenglen half-way through 
the tournament was a great disappointment, and there 
is little doubt that had she been able to continue she 
would have emerged, as usual, triumphant. Her 
match with Miss Ryan was one of the best between 
women ever seen at Wimbledon, second only in 
excellence and excitement to that in which she won 
her first championship by defeating Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers in 1919. The display by Mr. Norman 
Brookes in his match against Mr. Hunter proved that 
he is still a greater master of court-craft than 
any of the youngsters. Mr. Vincent Richards’s 
defeat at the hands of M. Borotra was not expected, 
but M. Borotra played a marvellous game and on that 
form could have been beaten by no one. One of the 
features of the meeting has been the all-round success 
of French players. The final of the ladies’ singles 
should be an interesting match. 


THE COMING ELECTION 


ECORD-BREAKING has become the fashion, 
R and the passionate collector of new records must 

now add politics to his repertoire. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is the Hobbs of politics, who is outdoing 
in the Commons the recent performance of that 
cricketer at Lord’s. Seven defeats within six months 
(we write on Thursday: the total may be consider- 
ably advanced by the time these words appear in print) 
is no mean achievement: it is a score which any 
Government might well be proud to have compiled not 
in six months but in six years. But the Socialist 
Government is in itself a record, and we must expect 
new figures and improved statistics. Two perform- 
ances nightly and a matinée twice a week might be 
the Cabinet’s aim. It would surely draw crowded 
Houses. Nothing in this rapid series of defeats has 
been more remarkable than the composure, the ennui 
almost, with which Ministers have accepted what used, 
in other days, to entail resignation almost as a matter 
of routine. Fortified by Mr. MacDonald’s announce- 
ment on assuming office that he and his colleagues 
meant to stay there till they were bound in common 
decency to retire, they have remained profoundly 
indifferent to reverses on such trivial matters as a 
Finance Bill. Every issue is a minor issue, and not 
one of them dreams of departing until the moment 
shall be adjudged by Labour auspicious for dis- 
solution. Have they not publicly declared their 
affection for the regalia and emoluments of office? 
Court dress is too delightful a novelty to be lightly 
relinquished, and before resignation is forced upon 
him it is possible that Mr. MacDonald will have 
achieved the distinction of being defeated in the House 
as many times as he has appeared in these delectable 
garments outside it. 

But not even the thickest skin can survive defeat 
interminably. While the Government clings to office, 
chiefly because no one at the moment particularly 
desires to throw it out, its frequent humiliations 
are not without effect upon its prestige in the 
House. The patient steers will grow tired of being 
roped and grounded by Socialist ‘‘ cow-punchers,’’ and 
so soon as the darling of their hearts, Mr. Snowden’s 


great Free Trade Vote-catching Budget, has been 
safely added to the Statute Book, they are likely to 
become conveniently aware of the red in Socialism, and 
to turn the Rodeo into a Bull-fight. The House is to 
rise on August 8, having by then presumably disposed 
of the Finance Bill, and will reassemble towards the 
end of October. It is not improbable therefore that 
the next General Election will occur somewhere about 
Christmas time, which seems to be establishing itself 
as the regular election period, unless something un- 
toward (for instance, trouble in Ireland) should occur 
in the meantime to cause a hasty summoning of 
Parliament and a defeat which not even the present 
Government could ignore. 

It is thus imperative that the political parties should 
take stock of their credit with the electorate. The 
Socialists are always taking stock; their work in the 
constituencies never ceases, and is marvellously well 
organized. The Liberals can hardly regard with 
enthusiasm their prospects at the polls, though they 
are said to prefer decimation to protracted humiliation. 
What of the Conservatives? Their position is none 
too promising. It is not that they have nothing to 
propose, but that, whether from lethargy or modesty, 
they seem diffident in proposing it. They have issued a 
statement of policy which, admirable so far as it goes, 
does not go far enough; it is vague and uninspiring, 
a mere rehash of Mr. Baldwin’s recent speeches. 
Their opposition to the Government in the House of 
Commons has not always been as whole-hearted or 
as effective as it might have been. _But it is chiefly 
in the constituencies that Conservatism lacks much 
of the energy and fire indispensable to victory. 
Conservatism as the one alternative to Socialism has 
a definite and constructive programme to offer; but it 
is only by ceaseless and untiring spade-work of the 
kind which, employed by its opponents, is daily winning 
recruits for Labour, that its cause can make headway 
in the country. The efforts of the party—with several 
notable exceptions—lack that full-blooded enthusiasm 
which alone carries conviction. Too many people in 
this country have allowed themselves to be lulled into 
a false sense of security by the calculated preliminary 
moderation of the first Socialist Government. The 
danger is there, though it is carefully disguised. No 
one who thinks otherwise can read the illuminating 
article by Sir William Joynson-Hicks which we publish 
in this issue without rapidly coming to his senses in 
this matter. Sir William exposes Mr. Wheatley for 
the thorough-going Socialist he is; and if and when 
a Socialist Government finds itself in power as well as 
office, not only Housing but Mines and Railways and 
all the means of ‘‘ production, distribution, and 
wealth ’’ will be passed through the fire to Socialism, 
and the economic fabric of the State will utterly perish 
in the flames. 

If at the next election the Socialists are given 
a blank cheque they will soon fill it in with red ink. 
They will play fast and loose with the national finances 
for they care nothing for national prosperity so long 
as the proletariat shall be maintained at the public 
expense. Ministers may make reassuring speeches 
such as that in which Mr. Thomas announced this 
week, with the air of one converted, that ‘‘ capital is 
necessary to trade.’’ These are studied moves in the 
political game of vote-catching, bait thrown out to 
hook the unwary moderate. We do not deny that 
there may be men in the ‘‘ Labour ’’ Party whose views 
are not Socialistic, but as a whole the party is 
thoroughly Socialistic in its faith and in its goal. The 
history of radical movements proves incontrovertibly 
that the extremists pull the strings. The Kerenskys 
never last. The danger to Britain is thus more serious 
and more imminent than most of her population 
realize. It is the peculiar duty of Conservatives to 
make electors aware of the danger, to rouse them to 
action in defence against it, and to offer sound and 
convincing alternatives. Otherwise the Socialists may 


establish another record—this time at the polls. 
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The Housing Fiasco 


BY THE RT. HON. SIR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS, BT. 


regard the proposals of the Socialist Minister of 

Health in perhaps a clearer light than in the more 
heated arena of the House of Commons; and, after 
all, clear thinking is very necessary before the country 
embarks upon a scheme which, if it is successful. in 
providing houses, will involve a total expenditure of 
something like 2,500 million pounds, or about a third 
of the total war debt. 

What, then, is this scheme put forward, with so 
much abuse of the Conservative Party, and so many 
sentimental insincerities appealing directly to the feel- 
ings of mankind and omitting altogether any apprecia- 
tion of the stern principles of political economy? It 
is to build two and a half million houses. There is 
no real evidence that they are wanted. There is, I 
admit, very grave evidence of slum conditions of a 
disgraceful character in Mr. Wheatley’s ‘‘ home 
town ”’ of Glasgow; but the fact that 20,000 families 
live in one-roomed tenements in that politically ad- 
vanced city because the Bailies of Glasgow, of whom 
Mr. Wheatley was one, have not done their duty, is 
hardly a reason for crippling the financial and com- 
mercial position of England. 

We realize to the full the miseries of bad housing 
and over-crowding, but we want from Mr. Wheatley 
something more than ‘‘ sob stuff.’’ Up to the present 
he has not devoted to the financial position one single 
sentence. Neither he nor the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seems to have considered the effect on the 
money market of the country of borrowing 1,250 
million sterling in the course of fifteen years to build 
houses; of the terrible inflation that would necessarily 
ensue; of the rise in the cost of money which would 
follow, and of the bankruptcy of a good many of our 
local authorities already overburdened with too much 
borrowing. When this sum has been found and the 
houses built an approximately similar amount is to be 
spread over forty years in doles of 5s. per week to 
the favoured tenants in aid of their rent—exactly the 
same as any other dole. This is pure, unadulterated 
charity, tending to pauperism and bound to reduce 
wages. Further than this the Minister of Health has 
not told us how he is going to provide materials or 
labour for this enormous increase in production of 
houses. 


THE BUILDERS’ TRADE UNION 

It is known through figures obtained by me while 
I was Minister of Health that there are roughly half 
the number of skilled bricklayers in the country that 
there were before the war, and far less than half of 
slaters and plasterers. It is idle to talk of building 
workmen being out of work until you have got enough 
skilled tradesmen to enable them to be employed. In 
all building you may roughly assume that four or five 
extra men are engaged for every one of the three 
classes of tradesmen I have mentioned. The output 
is limited by the number of bricklayers and plasterers 
There is no such man unemployed in Eng- 
land to-day. At least 40,000 more skilled men must 
be found, and found immediately, if the programme is 
even to begin to operate. 

It is true that with a great flourish of trumpets pro- 
posals have been sanctioned by ‘‘ their lordships ”’ of 
the Builders’ Trade Union to permit men up to the 
age of twenty to be taken as apprentices. (Note: 
this cuts out every ex-Service man, as they are already 
over twenty years of age) for a training of between 
three and four years. Three months is much nearer 
the time that it would take to train a decent brick- 
layer’s labourer to lay the ordinary run of bricks in 
cottage building. Or—I will make a suggestion which 
would solve the whole of the labour difficulty—let the 
men be paid by results and not by trades union wages. 


I N the cool thought of one’s study it is possible to 


The exodus from this country to America of the skilled 
bricklayer which has been going on for many years 
past is not because there is no work here, but because 
he can get far higher wages in America if he is allowed 
to work his utmost and be paid by results. 

Every Government has, in a half-hearted manner, 
tried to deal with this question of the Building Trades 
Union, and it has got to be dealt with firmly by some 
strong Government. The whole country has now been 
held up by a few thousand men headed by a conscien- 
tious objector. Whatever the demand may be for 
houses, however great the number of unemployed may 
be, this utterly selfish union declines to permit that 
dilution which is the only possible remedy and the only 
possible means of getting houses built for their fellow 
working-men. 


MR. WHEATLEY’S RECORD 


The real object of Mr. Wheatley’s Bill is to kill the 
Conservative scheme of last year and to fasten upon 
the country a huge mass of tenants to the great muni- 
cipalities, all of them with votes, all of them prepared 
to join in rent strikes, doubtless to be fomented by 
Mr. Wheatley himself with his experience of the 
Glasgow. campaign, and to destroy utterly any pro- 
spect of working men owning their own houses. This 
is the real difference between the Socialist scheme and 
the Conservative scheme. 

To substantiate this statement let us consider Mr. 
Wheatley’s past and see whether I am not justified in 
saying that there is a deeper menace behind this scheme 
than appears on the face of it. He was one of the 
leaders of the Glasgow Rent Strike of 1923. He 
advised the tenants to resist eviction. He advised 
them to form patrols in the streets. He tried to get 
arrested himself. He is of all men in the Cabinet the 
most out-and-out opponent of our present social 
system: as he told us in the House on February 28 
last year ‘‘ Your present social system is stinking ”’ : 
and again ‘‘ the capitalist system had to go or the 
Labour Party has to go.’’ This year, just after the 
election, he announced that he and his party meant by 
victory for Labour, victory for Socialism and for 
nothing else than Socialism. 

In his election address which caused him to be 
returned to Parliament he pledged himself to bring 
down rents to the 1914 level; to use the credit of the 
country to finance local authorities in building; and to 
establish large national factories for the production of 
materials to be supplied to local authorities at cost 
price. ‘‘ With cheap land, cheap money, and cheap 
materials, the local authorities would be able to employ 
the 100,000 building trade workers now out of work 
and proceed with the speedy erection of healthy 
houses,’’ and he laid it down quite clearly that in his 
view property owners were not entitled to increase the 
rents of their houses. 

After he got into Parliament he went a step further. 
He was going to employ over half a million un- 
employed people to build 5,626 houses a week. I 
wonder what he intended to do with the Trades Union? 
But the best is still to come. In an article in the 
Glasgow Standard he wrote as follows : 

It is essential that these houses be given rent free so that 
the money which would otherwise be spent on rent may go 
to the provision of other goods and thus add to the standard 
of living. 


CONFISCATION OF LAND 

It makes lamentable reading: the confusion of 
thought, the hopeless ignorance of political economy 
—subsidizing your worker with free houses in order to 
add to his standard of living! I suppose he would 
imagine that the cost of all this would be paid by the 
super-tax payer and never come down on the shoulders 
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of trade, manufacturers, or the working man; but he 
was going to scrap the profit-making system of society 
altogether, he was equally going to ‘‘ tackle,’ and 
apparently to settle, the whole of the land question. 
On April 3, 1923, this great Minister of Health told 
the I.L.P. conference that he was sent to Parliament 
to ‘‘ regain for the people possession of the entire 
land.’”’ Not by negotiation; he laid down that the 
land was the people’s, without any regard to terms, 
and what made him a popular hero in Glasgow was 
the declaration which he made on September 4, 1920, 
in the Glasgow Town Council: ‘‘ We want the Govern- 
ment to confiscate the land immediately, not to set up 
Committees to value the land, but to confiscate it and 
then to set up Committees to deal with compensation 
on compassionate grounds.’’ 

This is the gentleman who says in his election 
address: ‘‘ Mr. Wheatley has never broken a 
promise made to the public.’’ I wonder! Promises 
about national factories; promises about confisca- 
tion of land; promises about houses rent free; 
promises, | may add, for old age pensions of 20s. a 
week at sixty. Nothing seems to have escaped thé 
ambitions of this Socialist Napoleon, and yet even 
some of the Conservative Press in this country cannot 
see behind and beneath this grandiose scheme of house- 
building founded on inaccuracies, built up on ignor- 
ance, and plastered over with ‘‘ sob stuff.” 


A CONSTRUCTIVE ALTERNATIVE 

It is, however, no use blaming the Socialists 
unless we have a constructive policy which is clear and 
effective. This is, in a word, the encouragement of 
private enterprise working in harmony with the laws 
of political economy. 

Under the 1923 Act passed by the Conservatives 
14,000 houses have already been completed, 16,600 
more are roofed in and 23,000 more are already under 
construction; while contracts for more than double this 
total have been definitely arranged for financially. But 
by whom are these houses being built? Only one-third 
by the local authorities, and two-thirds by private 
enterprise—private enterprise which builds and sells, 
private enterprise which enables a man to own his 
own house and no longer to be the tenant, or, as in 
the old days, the Socialist used to call him, the helot 
of the municipal authority. 

The Conservative Party has declared definitely in 
favour of private ownership, and thousands of these 
houses are now being built with loans under the 
Acquisition of Small Holdings Act, by which a pur- 
chaser desiring a house, say, of a total cost of £650 
all in, gets his subsidy of £100 under the Chamberlain 
Act, a loan of £500, and merely has to put down £50. 
This is being done by genuine working men all over 
the country. The Socialist does not believe in a work- 
ing man who saves; he is not a Socialist, he cannot be. 
But this is the man that the Conservative Party wishes 
to help, the man who desires to leave his wife and 
family better off than when they started, the man who 
has a pride in work, in thrift, and in the ownership of 
his own house. 

Speaking personally, I should be glad to see a tithe 
of the cost of the Wheatley scheme devoted to the 
reduction of interest on these loans. As against the 
subsidy under last year’s Act of £100, under 
which houses are being built as fast as labour can do 
it, Mr. Wheatley proposes a perfectly unnecessary 
subsidy of £240. A very small proportion of that sum 
devoted to reducing the interest from five per cent. to 
three per cent. would enable working men to buy their 
own houses at far less cost than they now pay in rent. 

Is not that a policy worthy of the Conservative 
Party? Founded on private enterprise, built up by 
individual effort and individual thrift, you would in 
ten years’ time have such a bulwark against Socialism 
or Communism—and in my mind there is little differ- 
ence between the two—as would restore England to 
that sanity which many of us fear she is losing. 


What is the Use of an Airship? 


ITS PRACTICAL INFERIORITY TO THE 
AEROPLANE 


By F. T. Courtney, A.F.R.AE.S. 


T is hardly possible to conceive the immense 
l change that is to be wrought, in a few brief years, 

in the life and ideas of the world by the revolution 
in communications which will be brought about by 
rapid air transport. It is not possible, moreover, to 
exaggerate the part that the British Empire must play 
in the development of this transport, for the building 
up of its trade, for the defence of its territory, and 
for that immense reduction of distances which means 
so much for the unity of such an Empire. What the 
sea has been to Britain in the past, the air now is to 
any country in the world which cares to help itself to 
what the air offers. 

Therefore one should take particular note of Admiral 
Kerr’s remark that considerations of the relative 
values of airships and aeroplanes—at the moment it is 
safe to refer to these as the only prospective means of 
air travel for a long time—have been hampered by 
partisan likes and dislikes. The result has been that 
one has seen very few statements on the subject which 
have been supported by any really practical, reasoned 
arguments. Although, in the following remarks, I take 
one side very strongly, | shall put forward sound reasons 
for my contentions. I do not propose to go very deeply 
into the question of the uses of the airship in war. Its 
apparent advantages lie, for war purposes, in its range 
and its power to hover. The first of these I deal with 
in the commercial considerations, and, as regards the 
definite advantages which might accrue from the 
second, I can only say this: that I cannot imagine, in 
the next war, the airship presenting its graceful but 
eggshell bulk, whether or not filled with non- 
inflammable gas, to the various systems of destruction 
so assiduously devised by our amiable scientists. If I 
were forced to emit a prophecy for the next war, I 
should say that among the primary considerations for 
all craft, land, sea or air, would be high-speed, 
ability to manceuvre, and invisibility—terms which do 
not seem to describe the airship. 


* * * 


Now to come to the commercial and transport 
aspects of the subject which Commander Burney 
advances as the advantages of the airship over the 
aeroplane : 

1. The great range of the airship. 

2. The handicap of the aeroplane in night flying. 

The relative discomforts of the aeroplane. 
The first of these is by far the most important point, 
since it seems, at first sight, incontrovertible. But let 
us really carefully give it practical consideration. 
Now, before the non-technical man can fairly consider 
the matter he must note a highly important fact—one 
of several wherein air transport differs completely from 
all other forms of transport—namely, that your vehicle 
is travelling almost invariably in currents of high 
velocity. An air craft travels the greater part of its 
time in winds of 15 to 25 m.p.h., and frequently in 
winds of anything up to 60 m.p.h. To appreciate this 
point still better it should be pointed out that the 
winds above are nearly always considerably greater 
than those below. This lends a very different aspect 
to the question of range on a regular service. 

Imagine what a different situation would arise in the 
shipping world if ships were called upon to operate in 
irregular, unchartable currents of 20 m.p.h. _ Either 
you would have to design ships of so high a speed that 
the speeds of the currents were relatively small, or 
you would have to provide a much greater number of 
coaling stations to provide for the occasions when your 
ship was up against a head-on current. Also you 


would have to expect a vastly higher damage bill for 
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ships which had got into trouble and had to be brought 
to port in such high currents. Add to this the 
prospect of the current suddenly changing to 60 m.p.h. 
and you get a fair parallel of the troubles that will 
overtake airships which attempt to travel long 


distances regularly, 


For the airship, admittedly, is not a fast vehicle 
compared with the aeroplane. The superior speed of 
the aeroplane enables it to progress against the wind 
with a greater proportion of its still-air speed than the 
airship. Yet, on a D.H. 34, the fastest of all com- 
mercial aeroplanes, I have flown from Berlin against a 
head wind, and taken eleven flying hours to complete 
a trip which took me, on the outward journey, some- 
thing under five hours. Another highly interesting 
point is that the D.H. 34 has had to be fitted with larger 
tanks to guarantee a still-air range of 400 miles in 
order to give it reasonable certainty of completing the 
London-Amsterdam trip of 250 miles. And even then 
it is frequently compelled to land for still more fuel. 
If this happens to the fastest commercial aeroplanes, 
by how much is the range reduced in the case of the 
comparatively slow airship? This, to reiterate a point 
of great importance, is because the currents met with 
in the air are of such high speed. As this point is 
developed, the airship, as a means of regular trans- 
port, seems gradually to fade away. For if you could 
—which is a practical impossibility without vastly more 
experimental work—bring the airship up to the cruis- 
ing speed of 100 m.p.h. demanded of the aeroplane, 
your horse-power would go up enormously, up would 
go your engine weight and fuel weight, and down 
would come your commercial load and range. If the 
aeroplane runs out of petrol it descends, generally 
safely, to wait for more: if the airship runs out of 
petrol it is a destroyed ship—equivalent to a destroyed 
fleet of aeroplanes. 

But this is by no means all. Your very 
range means that you are all the more likely to 
run, at some period of the flight, into a set of adverse 
—and, in the routes under discussion, highly adverse— 
conditions. And under those circumstances the much- 
vaunted advantage of the infrequency of bases must 
be abandoned, or the destruction of the ships will be a 
matter of a very short time. This is, in fact, what is 
going to happen if any regular service is attempted as 
at present proposed. I do not want here to stress un- 
duly the fragility of the airship, or the fact that a 
minor injury, in even moderately bad weather, can lead 
to the complete destruction of the ship. I remember 
seeing the famous R.34 completely broken up by the 
wind because it had damaged its nose, and the wind 
was too strong for it to be manceuvred into a shed. 

Therefore, so far as range is concerned, the airship 
can claim, as a practical proposition and for regular 
running, nothing like 3,000 miles. It might try this 
distance if it had a mooring-mast and sheds available 
at something very considerably less than every 1,000 
miles ; and by the time these were built, a mere fraction 
of the money involved would suffice to carry out the 
experimental work to give the aeroplane at least as 
good a range. 


* * 


Why it is assumed that the aeroplane should neces- 
sarily have a short range is not clear. There are 
certainly difficulties, but the money spent on one air- 
ship would overcome very many of these for ever. 
Admiral Kerr states that the lighter-than-air craft 
defeats the force of gravity without any expenditure of 
petrol. Quite so, so long as the good ship remains 
still—and uncontrollable—in the air. But, for pur- 
poses of transport, it is desirable to move from point 
to point, so that in the cases of both aeroplane and 
airship, the engine power is occupied in pushing 
through the air the sustaining medium—the aeroplane 
being somewhat superior, I believe, in mechanical 
efficiency. 


On the question of the range of the airship the whole 
matter is perhaps best explained this way: In all 
transport the cost varies approximately as the square of 
the speed—if you want to go twice as fast it costs you 
four times as much, whether you measure it in petrol, 
horse-power, or what you like. This is why, for instance, 
canal transport is proportionately so much cheaper than 
motor lorry transport. If you go slower you use, in 
proportion, less power, or in other words, your range 
for the same petrol is increased. But, in the case of 
the aeroplane and the airship, as compared with other 
forms of transport, the high-speed adverse currents 
bring an early limit to this reduction of speed, and the 
airship is touching this limit. The airship has, at the 
moment, certain structural advantages enabling it to 
concentrate on one ship the loads which might have 
to be spread over a number of smaller aeroplanes, mak- 
ing it appear to carry a greater useful load. But this 
temporary advantage—if it be an advantage to have all 
your eggs in one expensive basket—is more than off- 
set by the resultant fragility and dangerous unwieldi- 
ness of the structure. 

These ideas of the superiority of the airship over 
the aeroplane for long routes, put me in mind of the 
vertical rise and descent of the helicopter beloved of 
the ‘‘ Stunt ’’ Press; it sounds so very nice until you 
come to consider it in actual practice, when it is seen 
that it does not really work. 

* * * 

To deal with Commander Burney’s second point : 
the inability of the aeroplane to operate at night. 
This happens to be a subject to which I have paid 
particular attention; and I have contended that the 
only reason that aeroplanes cannot operate at night 
and in fogs is that nobody has attempted to tackle 
the problem other than academically. I have stated 
publicly—and I am willing to have every point 
examined—that it is possible now to operate aeroplanes 
by day and night, and to do anything short of landing 
in thick fog, with the assistance of a little experi- 
mental work, and that experimental work would cost 
about the same as one mooring-mast for an airship. 
But show me the airship carrying out a flight in the 
tree-skimming weather which is a common feature of 
winter flying on our commercial aeroplanes. 

I have often commented, and I say again, that it is 
not possible to discuss practical commercial flying with 
anybody who has not done, or who cannot follow with 
vivid imagination a description of a really foul, low- 
cloud trip over a commercial air route. The reply to 
this might be that the airship, doing its long-range 
trips, would not be affected by the necessity for low 
flying. But what is the use of a long sea journey to a 
ship that cannot enter port? Here, | admit, the air- 
ship very nearly gains a point through its ability to 
wait in the air until the weather clears. But it is 
doubtful if this waiting adds to its value as rapid trans- 
port, and should the thick weather be combined with 
heavy winds the last hope vanishes. 

With regard to Commander Burney’s third point— 
the discomfort of the aeroplane—little need be said. 
Again, with a fraction of the money spent on building 
one airship, and long before the airship was completed, 
aeroplanes could be built with vastly greater comforts 
and facilities for changing pilots than the admittedly 
primitive craft we are using, with creditable if im- 
perfect success, today. Also, I have not noticed that 
people travel from London to Edinburgh by boat 
because the spacious decks are so much more pleasant 
than the confines of the railway carriage. 

One is inclined at first to sympathize with Com- 
mander Burney’s suggestion, elaborated by Admiral 
Kerr, that the aeroplane and the airship are comple- 
mentary. I am afraid, however, that this is the line 
of least resistance. A close practica! consideration of 
the facts leads one irresistibly to this conclusion : that 
the airship was a primitive means of flight which has 
served—with what success it would be indelicate to in- 
quire—a purpose. It is now, if not finally obsolete, at 
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least in the last stages of obsolescence. The aeroplane 
can do almost all that an airship can do, and where it 
falls short it is a matter merely of relatively inexpensive 
experimental development. An aeroplane can do 
vastly more than an airship can do in the matter of air 
transport. I will dare to assert that any air-route on 
which the airship might appear to be useful could be 
served, with more rapidity, more regularity, more 
efficiency, more safety, and infinitely less cost by the 
aeroplane. If the answer to this is, ‘‘ What about 
long ocean crossings? ’’ I would reply: I am not sure 
that flying boats could not now be built to deal with 
these, but I am quite sure no airship service will 
weather them. The whole of the history of airship 
flight where it has not been occupied by structural 
damage, has consisted in elaborating measures for 
avoiding foul weather. Where these measures have 
failed, as in the cases of the Zeppelin fleet (lost in a 
day), the Dixmude, etc., or where foul weather 
is unavoidable, as in the case of a regular air-service, 
destruction must follow. 
* * * 

There remains one point. Assuming that there may 
still be, as Admiral Kerr suggests, the prospects of a 
development in the offensive powers of the airship— 
which one must suppose entails an elimination of many 
of its serious defects—why not go on with them? 
Why not see that they are not dropped when there is 
any possibility of their being found of use? To this 
I would merely reply ‘‘ £ s. d.” We do know, roughly, 
what we are to expect from aeroplanes, and we do see 
in the distance the possibility of solving many of the 
most difficult problems. In the case of the airship we 
see little hope of adequate return for the enormous 
sums of money that it is necessary to spend on them. 
The very limited money we have should be put into 
the vastly cheaper and prospectively more remunera- 
tive aeroplane. 

And when the airships of the India air route have 
been smashed up on their first few trips, I hope that 
the people who can manage to find public money for 
airships, helicopters, and similarly plausible, im- 
practicable, and expensive apparatus, will have left 
enough money in the Exchequer to prevent Britain from 
lagging hopelessly behind in the fierce race for leader- 
ship in practical aviation and the command of the air. 


IVAN MESTROVIC 
By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


HE considered work of art, whatever the 
medium: painting, poetry, music or sculp- 
ture that makes an immediate and irresistible 
appeal, is invariably meretricious or shallow, and 
generally both. It is for this reason that 
the impatient spectator at a gallery prefers the 
contemporary to the classic, and prefers the Tate Gal- 
lery to the National. But the great artist, in that 
he creates a convention of his own, makes a demand 
on the responsive impulse of his public, at the same 
time robbing that public of the pleasure of anticipa- 
tion. A great artist is a new artist and a new ex- 
perience. He comes freshly to old themes, indeed the 
words ‘‘ old” and ‘‘ new” are unknown to him, 
for his business is not with time. 

Ivan Mestrovic is a great sculptor, possibly the 
greatest sculptor alive. He seldom swerves from his 
aim, he never stoops to pander. He does not sculpt 
naked persons, flesh prettily exposed, for his often 
emaciated figures, so austerely ascetic, embody the 
impersonal spirit of man. Outside his exhibition at 
the Fine Art Society, at 148 New Bond Street, a 
crowd of ordinarily pretty women, and good enough 
looking men, appear attractive, but beside the 
spirituality of Mestrovic’s sculpture they revolt. 
Mestrovic has this double effect, he makes you hate 
your fellow men, while he makes you love your fellow 
man. There is about his work a spiritual health 
which is the antithesis of the spurious bloom of 


He does not cover up weakness, he 
radiates strength. His convention is not conven- 
tional; he is sociable but not social. He does not 
delight in the human form as the Greeks delighted, 
because that form is no longer universally attained or 
admired. He is the sculptor of the modern spirit in 
terms of the modern body as it is and as he admires 
it. His figures are tall and drooping, the limbs are 
long, the head elongated, the nose either very long 
and straight or aquiline, the brow pronounced, the 
fingers long and very sensitive. 

Mestrovic is happy in his material, his figures seem 
to rejoice in it. He can make marble bloom and 
wood vital with the seam, so that his material seems 
inevitably right, the matrix in which each work 
evolved. Mestrovic is essentially religious, he sees 
the sublime in all he touches, indeed, one of the 
Agrapha or sayings attributed to Christ expresses his 
attitude— 

Raise the stone and there shalt thou find Me; cleave the 


wood and there am I. 
Yet Mestrovic is never sentimental. The Child in 


his bronze ‘ Madonna with Child ’ has all a child’s in- 
sensibility and none of the sentimental spiritual realiza- 
tion expressed by artists like Murillo. Yet the Child, 
awkwardly held as no mother ever held a child since 
the invention of man, is the climax of the figure; and 
the Mary, relatively unimportant and spiritually aloof, 
refuses her reflected glory. More obviously beautiful 
is the marble ‘ Mother and Child,’ which has no reli- 
gious significance. The Mother’s face, the Child’s 
head, and a hand modelled as only Mestrovic can 
model hands, complete the composition. Every line 
is eloquent, and in order, every ounce of marble 
tells; indeed the effect here, as elsewhere, is due to the 
sculptor’s economy of material. Economy is the secret 
of his amazing intensity. In the ‘ Angels in Sorrow ’ 
and in the ‘ Angels in Joy’ nothing is eloquent but 
line, nothing speaks but curve and angle—the line of 
figures, the folds of drapery. Mestrovic’s conception 
of an angel is a revelation. An angel, to him, is 
not a figure of funereal pretension, but a sublime 
character that possesses, notwithstanding, no indivi- 
dual character : even his Angel Gabriel is no more than 
a messenger, and his ‘ Angels in Sorrow and Joy ’ are 
as alike to us as daisies in a meadow and differ only 
in attitude. 

Mestrovic’s favourite and happiest material is wood, 
his greatest work the wooden ‘ Ecce Homo,’ in which 
the very vitality of the tree has conspired to help him, 
and the head, though much more dumbly eloquent and 
alive with suffering, has all the dignity of his ‘ Woman 
without Hands,’ a draped, armless figure with nothing 
but dignity in the head and grace in the line of the 
figure to carry the conception through to a splendidly 
successful conclusion. Grace, dignity, and a fresh, un- 
prejudiced view are Mestrovic’s chief assets, though 
his ‘ Study for a Statue of Moses ’ and his ‘ Rodin’ 
are vital with movement and brilliantly executed if 
so alike as to be interchangeable. Moses was not 
primarily a sculptor, and Rodin’s interest in life was 
not confined to the Ten Commandments. 

There is in Mestrovic’s art the quality of indifference 
to praise and blame. His draped and undraped figures 
(which the mind in retrospect readily confuses) are 
alike in their timelessness. But he exacts a three-fold 
demand—the mind of a philosopher, the eye of a poet, 
and the heart of a child. Without the possession or 
loan of these attributes he cannot be understood. 


A NOTE ON THE OLD DUDLEY AND THE 
R.W.S. CLUB 


Ten Old Dudley Art Society is nearing its 


cosmetics. 


centenary exhibition. Founded in 1861, its 
members, in the main water-colour painters, 
Walker Galleries 
works. If the 


fill two of the rooms at the 
in Bond Street with their 


average exhibit comes into the category of the 
ordinary, there are nevertheless several pictures that 
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reveal a sincere pursuit of livelier styles and newer 
ideals. A strong personal note is characteristic of 
Mr. Kirkland Jamieson, R.B.A., whose ‘ Nightfall, 
Etaples,’ has real distinction of colour, design, and 
tone. The subject is handled with unerring intelligence 
and feeling. Mr. Lawson Wood, whose humorous 
drawings are better known to the public, contributes 
here three works in a more serious vein, chief among 
which is a water-colour entitled ‘ Early Morning,’ a 
delicate study of a child with a doll. Other works 
worthy of attention are those of Mr. Littlejohns, 
R.B.A., Mr. Charles Harrington, and Mr. Adrian Hill. 
The R.W.S. Club is an amateur branch of the Royal 
Water Colour Society, and most of its members are 
naturally in sympathy with the ideals of the senior 
Society. The word amateur is generally a term applied 
to mediocre work. It may also imply an indifference 
to material recompense, but all true artists, amateurs 
and professionals alike, are prepared to risk worldly 
success in the sincere expression of a sense of beauty. 
A glance at the exhibition at 5 Pall Mall reveals much 
talent worthy of consideration, though in such a collec- 
tion of works a number of bad pictures is inevitable. 
Mr. S. A. Harding’s ‘ Tours Cathedral ’ has the merit 
of spontaneity in drawing and sensitiveness in colour. 
‘ The Beech Tree’ by Miss Mildred Butler is a com- 
petent study in warm greens, and is full of atmospheric 
quality. Messrs. Thornley, Boodle, and Knight also 
show pictures of charm and character. There is a 
dearth of figure subjects. Why do most amateurs 
neglect what is undoubtedly the most interesting of 
all problems, the human form ? 


MUCH ADO ABOUT SOMETHING 


By Ivor BRowN 
The New Theatre and Cinema of Soviet Russia. By Huntley 
Carter. Chapman and Dodd. 25s. net. 

R. CARTER brandishes words like cudgels ; 
M the fatter they are the more he likes them. Give 

him a good helping of pseudo-classical jargon 
and he will be happy for hours. Let him loose upon 
Conditional Theatres, Synthetic Theatres, the Prolet- 
Kino, Biomechanical Acting, ‘‘ semi-theatrical or 
objective-subjective unity,’’ and he will go on with his 
club-swinging as though he had discovered the secret 
of perpetual motion. His grammar is not as great as 
his gusto. Perhaps revolutionary contracts have been 
too much for him. No doubt he will consider me a 
pitiful bourgeois pedant if I protest against such 
proletarian assaults upon our tongue as ‘‘ the Russian 
Government are very particular who they admit.” 
None the less I do protest. And I further object to 
dramatic history and criticism being so weakened by 
fatty degeneration of the vocabulary. If Mr. Huntley 
Carter really understands what he is writing about, 
and if he believes that the Bolshevists who have loaded 
their stages with all this portentous theorizing and 
monstrous verbiage understand it too, the best thing 
that he can do for the poor, plain Briton is to go home 
and write it all out in words of one syllable. 

The cult of jargon can be entertaining. Most young 
people suffer from this calf-love. A fortnight ago 
Oxford actors were shooting the Shakespearian shafts 
into the bulging target of Renaissance verbosity. Mr. 
Polly, jumping cver his counter on to the slopes of 
Parnassus, found what he called ‘‘ Sesquipeddle 
Verboojuice ’’ to be an irresistible intoxicant. The 
Russian Revolutionaries, bursting in at the stage- 
door, have apparently discovered that the jolliest of 
stage-property is blather. Up with the Commissars 
and ‘‘ semi-theatrical or objective-subjective unity ’’! 
It is an odd blend of battle-cries. Are we to under- 
stand that if you scratch a modern Russian you find 
nothing more interesting than some prating intellectual 
from Hampstead or Boston who has been educated 
about fifty miles in advance of his intelligence? Have 
the Muscovites really got brows as high as their boots? 


Or has Mr. Carter just made this jargon up in sheer 
joy of creation? 

If the last suggestion’ is true it is a thousand pities. 
For, if you can get through the literary pie-crust of 
this book, there is really some fruit inside. Mr. Carter 
is not making much ado about nothing. The Russians 
do believe in the theatre. They believe in it so much 
as to have gone in absolute terror of its power. In 
1919 ‘‘ middle-class plays and middle-class authors 
were strictly banned.’ The fury of the Communist 
zealots even fell upon Tchekoff. His pictures of the 
upper-class depict mainly feeble and unhappy folk; but 
that class was not even to be depicted at all. Now 
sensorship is demonstrably stupid and futile in any art 
or any country. But censorship is a sign of faith; it is 
the proof that the rulers regard art as something power- 
ful and persuasive, something that can make men think 
and act. The community in which that view is held 
is healthier than one in which the artist is allowed to 
say anything on the supposition that nobody will take 
any notice. 

The Russians, then, believe in the theatre to this 
extent, that they are afraid of its popular grip. There 
is some declension from the first wave of panic; the 
middle-class drama can now peep out from the holes 
to which the proletarian bigots drove it with this 
new-found power. The mentality that judges art 
by political standards persists, but its passion of 
cowardice weakens. On the other hand there is 
the constructive revolutionary or ‘‘ agitational ” 
drama at work; the stage, along with the platform and 
the prison, becomes an instrument of government. It 
has its Left Front and its proletarian jargon. It is 
thought worthy to be a tool of the terror. That is 2 
kind of compliment to an institution which in man: 
countries is regarded as nothing more than the adjunc. 
of good feeding and the vehicle of meretricious enter- 
tainment. 

The rulers of Russia make a mistake essential to 
their general political notions. They imagine that art 
has social stratifications and that you can have ‘‘ prole- 
tarian art,’’ which is different from and presumably 
better than any other art. This kind of inverted snob- 
bery will not stand a moment’s consideration. Art has 
infinite material, which may be aristocratic, proletarian, 
middle-class or any other class. But the thing 
observed, pondered, and given back to canvas or paper, 
that is the work of art, belongs to no class. If it is 
true to humanity or to nature, if it is fresh, vigorous, 
and honest in execution, then it is good art; Sociology 
is purely in the subject; the result is beyond class and 
status. ‘ The Cherry Orchard ’ is a play about land- 
owners, but its success as a play is due to the fact that 
it has immense vision into human nature and a rare 
compassionate and poetic quality. If Tchekoff had lived 
among road-sweepers he would have written just as 
finely about them. The subject is a trifle; the artist’s 
power of sight and expression are what matters, and 
the censorious people, be they Bolshevik or anti-Bol- 
shevik, who judge a play by the economic status of 
the people whom it concerns, betray their unfitness to 
enter a theatre at all. 

What matters is that the play should be about real 
people irrespective of class. When the Communists 
talk about a ‘‘ life--entred ’’ theatre they confuse the 
issue by their political and economic preconceptions 
about life. But there is this important point in Mr. 
Carter’s description of Russia’s theatrical politics, 
namely that in our country the theatre is “ life- 
centred ’’? only on very rare occasions. If the Left 
Wing of the Russian theatre does not have ‘‘ life- 
centred ’’ drama because it cuts away large sections 
of life to begin with and then muddles art with propa- 
ganda, equally do we miss the full expression of life 
because of the tradition of our own stage, which is 
cluttered up with well-dressed puppets and superficial 
** problems.’’ They limit their outlook to workers, we 
to idlers. As a fairly constant playgoer in London I 
should say that out of the hundred and fifty or two 
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hundred modern plays which I see every year, sixty or 
seventy per cent. are about people with apparently 
boundless wealth and leisure, and with no other occu- 
pations than such trivial sex-adventures as will consti- 
tute the two-hours’ traffic of our stage. 

The English theatre is kept going by the English 
middle class; yet if the English middle-class is depicted 
with anything approaching fidelity five times a year I 
count my year’s play-going blessed. The people of that 
class, who earn their keep, educate their children, save 
hard for a holiday, and strive by patient endurance 
to have a few shillings over for the tennis-club when 
the tax-gatherer has done his worst, are elbowed off 
the stage by functionless noodles and gilt-edged ad- 
venturers who, if they actually exist at all, only do 
so in the proportion of one to a thousand of our honest, 
struggling rate-payers. Let us have plays of the rich 
and the poor and the middle-class; that is the true 
‘* life-centred ’’ theatre, one which looks equably at 
the whole of life and not at the dreary misadventures 
of Lord and Lady Tomnoddy. 

The Moscow view of the ‘“ life-centred ’’ theatre 
seems to be a hotch-potch of Marxian economics, 
rhetorical class-hatred, childish clowning, half-baked 
theorizing, pseudo-philosophical jargon, and wearisome 
propaganda. That, at least, is the impression I get 
from Mr. Carter’s elaborate analysis. But when the 
Communists have got over what Lenin himself has 
described as ‘‘ infantile diseases of the left wing ’’ they 
may make their theatre as much a home of art as 
Stanislavsky did before the crash of revolution. For 
they do believe that art is powerful and essential, 
worthy of endless effort and endless experiment. When 
they have ceased to be the slaves of theory they may 
distil something of value from their book of much ado. 


Letters to the Editor 


— The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these col s of genui pinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

| Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE NEED OF SPADE WORK BY 
CONSERVATIVES 
To the Editor of the SatuRrDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—It must be agreed that many Conservatives 
do not appear to appreciate the sort of menace 
Socialism actually in power would be. It may be in 
appearance only, and an indication of the general 
apathy prevailing towards public questions. | Much 
more could be done in the way of counter-propaganda. 
Indeed, it must be done—and that speedily—unless 
myriads of younger electors are to be left the victims 
of delusion. After all, the chief economic condemna- 
tion of Socialism lies in something that is simple and 
easy of comprehension. It is that it would mean the 
entrusting of businesses to men who have no technical 
knowledge of them. How can any calling in which 
trained skill is essential be controlled and directed by 
ignorant outsiders? During the war we experienced 
the impoverishing results of attempts in that direction. 
They contributed materially to the present industrial 
debacle. 

The curious position that Conservatism seems to be 
in at the moment is that it is like an inverted pyramid. 
The Headquarters Staff are more advanced and more 
ready with positive and constructive reforms than the 
provincial organizations are to back them up. One 
hears expressions, particularly from younger Conserva- 
tives, which bear this out. If Conservatism is to be 
an efficient, fighting, propagandist force, we must 
have better co-ordination. In many local associations 
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the work is done by a mere handful of members. 
Young enthusiasm is frequently discouraged because 
it is discountenanced. I believe there are in the pro- 
vinces thousands of young Conservatives eager to be 
set to work if somebody would only set the ball 
a-rolling. Big demonstrations in populous centres have 
their value; but local spade work has its greater 
value. In some towns many business men who are 
Conservatives reside considerable distances from their 
work, and they find it impossible to support political 
organizations in two places. Their natural preference 
is to identify themselves with the work of the party 
in the area in which they reside and where they have 
their evenings free. The problem, then, is how to 
replace them in the scene of their daily work? 

Conference may be overdone; but it also may be 
underdone. It appears to me that the ties between 
provincial associations, where they exist at all, are 
of the loosest. After all, Conservatism ought to stand 
for the same fundamental principles at John o’ Groats 
and Land’s End. We need to link up the local 
associations in a fixed area—say, to comprise six 
counties. Representatives of these associations should 
meet monthly to confer, take counsel together, and 
compare notes as to the various helps and hindrances 
to their work. All this without in any way limiting 
the independence and autonomy of each local associa- 
tion. There could be an Advisory Council for each 
such area in direct touch with Headquarters Staff. 
Meanwhile, in each local association, far too much 
is usually laid upon the shoulders of one man. As I 
have suggested before, this has the effect of blinding 
many members of the rank and file to their 
responsibilities as propagandists. No doubt individual 
effort is to be welcomed and prized; but what we want 
to get at is local harmonious co-operation. Individuals 
working in isolation cannot produce anything like the 
organization that a compacted body of informed and 
zealous workers can achieve. Nor can individuals 
working in unconnected isolation have the fighting 
spirit or sense of responsibility which is so essential to 
success. Men working in co-operation and fired by 
patriotic enthusiasm will make it a matter of con- 
science and pride to put their best foot foremost; and 
they have before them the knowledge that their work 
will be reviewed at the periodical conferences of their 
District Council. The consciousness of this will kill 
perfunctoriness. 

In our attitude to Socialism—wholly as we are 
opposed to it—let us remember that we are pro-Britain 
first and anti-Socialism second. The chief factor in 
stamping out robbery is not the most efficient system 
of legal retribution; but the educative practice of the 
virtue of honesty. 

I am, etc., 
J. Leste 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Goldring, in his letter published in your 
current issue, has uttered a good many truisms, which, 
however, were well worth the uttering, for the obvious 
often suffers unmerited neglect. It may be, indeed, 
that his remarks appear like truisms to me only, or 
chiefly, because I have just returned from a fort- 
night’s course at the Philip Stott College, Overstone 
Park, near Northampton. This institution, now in its 
second year, is not nearly as well known as it should 
be, and since I am sure that it is your desire to en- 
courage spade work by Conservatives, I need make 
no apology for a brief account of activities which are 
directed solely to that object. 

The college was founded and is maintained by 
Sir Philip Stott, Bart. Its home is a large, modern 
mansion, formerly the property of the late Lord Over- 
stone, situated in a beautiful wooded park about four 
miles from Northampton. The establishment is cap- 
able of accommodating rather more than 100 resident 
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tudents, but up to the present that number has not 
om reached. The two subjects upon which regular 
daily lectures are given are Economics and Consti- 
tutional History, and the list of lecturers will show that 
the college has been fortunate in securing the services 
of men of the highest eminence. ’ 

The lectures on Economics and History are 
academic and politically impartial. Tutorial classes 
are held daily by the director of studies, Mr. J. Farns- 
worth, and his assistant, Mr. Innes, in which the 
matter of the lectures is developed and applied from 
the Conservative point of view. A speakers’ class, 
also daily, instructs students in public speaking and 
the conduct of meetings. There are twelve fortnightly 
courses in the year, from April to October. The man- 
agement of the college is in the hands of a warden, 
Mr. Rawcliffe, and a lady warden, Miss Rawcliffe. 

Recreation is not neglected. In the college grounds 
cricket, lawn tennis, bowls, putting and clock golf are 
played, and there are boating, swimming, and fishing 
in the lake. Competitions in sports are organized 
during each course. . 

The students are of both sexes and of all ranks and 
callings, and come from all parts of the country. Not 
the least admirable feature of this place is the entire 
absence of cliques, and friendly feeling and esprit 
de corps are very marked ; the spirit of the place is well 
expressed in the motto: ‘‘ Comradeship and service.” 
The majority of the students are of what, for want of 
a better name, we must still call the working classes. 
They include many potential and, during the course 
just ended, a few actual prospective candidates for 
Parliament. Whether as candidates, party agents, 
speakers, organizers, or canvassers, all students leave 
the college keen for work and possessed of valuable 
equipment. It has been well said that none can leave 
Overstone quite the same as at his (or her) entry. I 
believe that everyone passes out with, at the least, the 
conviction that no British man or woman ought to 
remain a mere spectator of the political life of the 
nation. 

I think that any Conservative who pays a visit to 
the college will be convinced that few men living to- 
day have rendered more valuable service to the party, 
to this country, and to the Empire, than Sir Philip 
Stott. I am, etc., 

Ernest Dawson 

Constitutional Club, London 


THE DEGRADATION OF LANGUAGE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvirw 


SIR,—The most relevant part of Mr. Garrett’s letter 
—published in your issue of May 3—seems to be that 
in which he pictures authors of unquestioned skill and 
sound scholarship, applying to any word which “‘ it is 
proposed to fabricate ’’ the tests which are at the 
command of scholarship in order to determine whether 
philology can supply any sufficient argument against 
the word. If it can’t, these linguistic censors accept 
the word, and embody it in English prose: and that is, 
no doubt, why ‘‘ agreeable’ and ‘‘ available ’’ and 
hospitable’? and ‘‘ seasonable’’ and ‘‘ objection- 
able ’’ and ‘‘ unspeakable and ‘‘ unconscionable ”’ 
are to be looked upon as good English words: and 
anybody who says that they could never have come 
into use among people endowed with any sense of 
form in language is a pessimist. 

Mr. Garrett is not alone in ascribing to authors an 
amount of influence which—as is, to my mind, abund- 
antly proved by the actual state of our language—they 
can never have possessed. 

It seems probable that when the advocates of 
reliance on writers speak of the English language, 
they mean the language used by a few men who, being 
highly educated, naturally gifted, and devoted to 
literary pursuits, are thoroughly unrepresentative of the 
community. To me, on the other hand, the English 
language means the language used by gg per cent. of 


our people : men who, like myself, never read anything 
except novels and periodicals: who don’t know who 
these scholarly writers are, nor whether there are any 
such people; and it is, in my opinion, beyond all dis- 
pute that in this respect we are the people who matter : 
that the language grows in accordance with the char- 
acteristics of the ordinary man, uninfluenced by any 
conscious effort on the part of writers, however 
scholarly and well equipped they may be. 

It is, to my mind, equally beyond dispute that many 
of the writers who, in novels and periodicals, reach 
the ordinary man, and (perhaps) intensify his inborn 
characteristics, are just as slovenly and inaccurate as 
the rest of us. 

During one of the many Peace Conferences which 
have kept the world on the verge of war, an official 
report was issued, saying that something would be 
done ‘‘ with the utmost expediency ’’: meaning, ap- 
parently, ‘‘ as quickly as possible.’’ The author of 
this was, no doubt, in close contact with Cabinet Min- 
isters, even if he was not one himself. Cabinet Min- 
isters, like University Professors, are a danger to the 
community in that vast numbers of people take them 
as examples. Would that remarkable word ‘“‘ lecture- 
ship ’’ ever have got into the lauguage if it had not 
been accepted by academic authorities? Some day 
some Cabinet Minister will talk about the ‘‘ leadship ”’ 
of his party, and the “‘ speakship ’’ of the House of 
Commons: his followers will at once believe these to 
be the finest words ever invented: and English will 
contain one or two more monstrosities. 

I am, etc., 
THEODORE G. MARTIN 

Raft River, B.C. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The slovenly use of English has gone so far 
that, in my opinion, it cannot be saved. Though only 
half educated myself, the bad grammar met with daily 
from authors who must know better me saute aux 
yeux. 

May I ask through your columns for help from some 
better educated correspondent of yours to explain why 
they use the expression ‘‘ adverse from ’’? Instinct 
tells me it should be ‘‘ adverse to.’’ The first seems 
to me absolutely wrong—a confusion of ideas. 

You do not turn your back ‘‘ from ’’ a person, but 
‘*to’’ a person. That expresses an attitude of body, 
the other equally an attitude of mind. To say “ ad- 
verse from ’’ seems to me to use a double negative. 
Will someone kindly put me right? 

I am, etc., 
C. pE B. GREEN 

Marron Valley P.O. 


To the Editor of the SatuRpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Apropos of this topic, may I call attention to 
two points: (1) bad articulation and slurring and 
slovenliness in pronunciation, and (2) the infuriating 
passion for abbreviation? 

I submit that every school master and mistress ought 
to pride himself and herself on being a good elocu- 
tionist. Our English vowel sounds are Eh—Ee—Ay— 
Oh—Yew. But in many instances one finds English- 
speaking people following the Ah—Eh—Ee—Oh—Oo 
system—apparently because it is easier. Take ‘‘ U.”’ 
It is quite true that monosyllables like ‘‘ true ’’ and 
‘* truth ’’ are inevitably called ‘‘ troo ’’ and ‘‘ trooth.”’ 
But take a polysyllabic word like ‘‘ pursuer.’’ In my 
judgment the proper pronunciation of that word is 
‘* purse-yew-er.’’ Now, in my experience, ninety per 
cent. of Scotsmen call it ‘‘ purse-oo-er.’’ Happily 
‘* articulation ’’ saves itself. Nobody would venture 
to say artic-oo-lation.”’ 

The English language is like Bunyan’s character 
who 

The more he gave away the more he had. 
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The more the English language is battered and abused, 
the more vitality it shows. 

Does it seem pedantic to ask if ‘‘ verbal ’’ is truly 
antithetical to ‘‘ written ’’? Shouldn’t it be ‘‘ oral ’’? 
In Scottish law offices it was a common “‘ catch ”’ to 
send the latest recruit to the Inland Revenue Office for 
a verbal agreement stamp. 

I am, etc., 
J. Lestre 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


HORSE TRAFFIC IN LONDON 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW 


SIR,—In your note on traffic conditions you speak 
of the cruelty involved in using horses in London. I 
cannot understand why the horse’s life is considered 
unhappy. I can claim to know something of the sub- 
ject, and I never let any vehicle pass me in the street 
without closely observing horse, harness, and shoeing. 
I maintain that 95 per cent., at least, of our London 
horses are well cared for, are considerately driven, and 
are equal to the work they have to do. The horse has 
adapted himself marvellously to our modern road sur- 
faces, and it is the rarest thing to see a horse either 
slip or fall. 

I believe that most horses are thoroughly happy 
when doing their normal job of work. Animals are 
only unhappy when they are idle. I feel sure that 
when a horse, in decent condition, has to exert him- 
self to start a heavy load, he experiences a definite 
satisfaction in doing so. 

It is not considered cruelty for a man to exert him- 
self playing football—why should it be cruelty for a 
horse to use his muscles to draw a van? 

There is another side to this question that seems to 
be overlooked—the growing noise of traffic. Our 
omnibuses are noisy—motor lorries are worse. In 
many streets in London it is impossible to open the 
windows in summer because of the noise of the traffic. 
Horse vehicles only make a low clatter which is quite 
inoffensive, but if they are to be replaced by motor 
lorries the present noise will be doubled. This is not 
a cheerful prospect. 

I am, etc., 
CLAUDE SISLEY 

48 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W.1 


ADVERTISING AND THE EMPIRE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—If it be admitted that the future of the British 
Empire depends on the provision of useful opportunity 
for its peoples, the supreme importance of a move- 
ment now in progress for British trade-development 
cannot be disputed. It is on behalf of this movement 
—the Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World—that we address you. 

Sometimes, in the past history of British trade, effort 
has been concentrated upon Production alone, to the 
neglect of something not less vital to national interests, 
namely Selling. Evils, of which unemployment is the 
worst, were attributed to what was called over-pro- 
duction, even when the world was crying aloud for 
goods. Markets opened and developed, at home and 
abroad, through the use of legitimate commercial ad- 
vertising, seem to be the true answer. When the 
existence of supplies and the worth of British manu- 
factures are properly made known, the country’s trade 
and commerce benefit. 

The development of advertising on modern lines has 
revealed one outstanding principle. Whatever may 
have been thought when advertising was in its infancy, 
the fact is now recognized by all advanced advertisers 
that veracity is of supreme importance. So greatly 


is this appreciated that technical associations for the 
development of advertising in all parts of the globe 
have, in their federated body, the Associated Adver- 


tising Clubs of the World, adopted as their bond of 
union the motto ‘‘ Truth in Advertising.’’ This Asso- 
ciation, composed of more than 278 different clubs, is 
to meet in conference at the British Empire Exhibition 
during July. Delegates from 160 clubs in America, 25 
in the British Dominions, 10 from the Continent of 
Europe, and 40 from Great Britain, Northern Ireland 
and the Irish Free State will be present, to the number 
of about 3,000. 

The importance of such a gathering for British com- 
merce can hardly be over-estimated. Trade-promotion 
by the most powerful implement yet discovered—truth 
in advertising—will be emphasized afresh. The 
choicest specialists of the world are to assemble with 
the object of finding out by discussion how untruth 
in advertising can be eliminated. If, by concerted 
action, this purpose can be achieved, so that a state- 
ment published by advertisement shall receive unques- 
tioning belief because Truth in Advertising has been 
made universal, publicity, by which alone Imperial 
trade can be extended to the full capacity of its desert, 
will be incalculably strengthened. The whole world 
will be benefited, and not the British Empire alone, by 
the improved distribution of British products thus 
brought about, and the relief of unemployment will not 
be inconsiderable. In view of the important benefits 
which can result from this conference, we invite every 
business man to get fuller information for himself from 
the Convention Offices, Sentinel House, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.z2. 

We are, etc., 
Louis A. NEWTON 
(Lord Mayor of London) 
BuRNHAM 
LEVERHULME 
London 


OUR BUSINESS MEN 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Those who honestly believe in Imperial 
Preference and those who differ from them will at least 
agree in this that something more than legislation is 
needed ere this country can regain her lost markets 
in the Dominions Overseas. 

What is that something? There are those who 
assert that British business men have no brains. The 
charge is merely stupid; but would it be unjust to say 
that they are old-fashioned, that too many of them 
have yet to wake up to the need for modern methods? 
Such an accusation appears to me to be not unfair. 
A friend of mine who has just returned by way of 
Canada from Australia, tells me that in the Common- 
wealth salesmen from the United States out-sell at even 
higher prices than are obtained for British goods purely 
because the American has been taught to know what 
he is talking about. He has attended a school of 
salesmanship and spent enough time in a factory to be 
thoroughly conversant with both materials and methods 
of manufacture. It seems a fairly obvious thing to do, 
yet in this country, as far as I have been able to find 
out, only the makers of His Master’s Voice gramo- 
phones and records have adopted similar methods and 
with excellent results. 

America was once too proud to fight; I hope that 
the British business man is not too proud to learn. 
Some hundreds of live salesmen from the United States 
are about to attend the International Advertising Con- 
vention at Wembley, and, as the Lord Mayor of 
London, Lord Burnham, and Lord Leverhulme have 
just been reminding us, the importance of that event to 
British commerce can hardly be over-estimated. Then 
may I suggest to the Home Office that they should 
have our American friends detained until the Board of 
Trade can report that our exports begin to leap 
upwards once again? 

I am, etc., 
J. TooLe 


House of Commons 


| | 
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SCENERY PRESERVATION COMMITTEE 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Now that the holiday season has begun in 
earnest, it would be well again to draw the attention of 
the public to the objects of this Committee, namely to 
create a national feeling for the orderliness of our 
streets, parks, commons, open spaces, and the country- 
side generally, to combat by every means in its power 
the nuisance caused by the promiscuous scattering of 
litter, and to establish a better means for the disposal 
of village refuse. Judging from the many letters re- 
ceived, this last would appear to be a most important 
question, more especially in regard to empty tins and 
bottles. The country-side is disfigured in many places 
by unsightly and unhealthy heaps of refuse dumped 
thereon by contractors and local residents. 

The Committee has been promised the valuable help 
and co-operation of those Associations and individuals 
who have these questions very much at heart, and 
among the suggestions received are many of very 
great practical value. 

It is felt that now is the auspicious moment to demon- 
strate to our many visitors from all parts of the Empire 
and to those foreigners who have come to England this 
year, how anxious the English are to take care of their 
beauty spots and open spaces. 

The Committee sincerely hopes that pending its 
campaign, which is only now beginning, everyone on 
holiday and pleasure bent, will give a thought in this 
direction. Meanwhile funds are needed by the Com- 
mittee to carry on an intensive campaign of publicity 
and propaganda, and it is hoped that all those inter- 
ested in its aims will send their cheques (payable to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Scenery Preservation Committee, and 
crossed Westminster Bank) to myself. 

I am, etc., 
P. A. SLEssor, 
Asst. Secretary, Scenery Preservation 
Committee 
2 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W.1 


A PLEA FOR GOOD COFFEE 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Your April numbers with their symposium 
on the best way of making coffee have just reached 
me. May a voice from far California be permitted to 
add a word? A method which I have found produc- 
tive of exceedingly good results is the following: 
Place the coffee in a small bag of thin cotton cloth 
tied with a string, allowing a rounded tablespoonful 
to each cup. Pour the measured cupfuls of cold 
water on the bag of coffee, and leave standing for two 
hours or more in the coffee-pot, or ‘‘ jug,’’ as you 
English call it. Then bring it to the boil and serve at 
once. 

Some who use this cold-water method leave it stand- 
ing all night, but for smoothness of taste and perfec- 
tion of aroma I find that two or three hours is best. 
We are particular to use only the finest brands of pure 
coffee. It should be ground very fine, and should lic 
loosely in the little sack, so that it is thoroughly soaked 
in the water. 

I am, etc., 

Palo Alto, California W. B. THorP 

June 11 


A FLYING SOCIETY 
To the Editor of the SaturpAyY REVIEW 


SIR,—It is worthy of comment that nearly all the 
weekly reviews are seriously interested in aeronautics. 
I am accordingly anxious to draw your attention to 
the formation of the London Flying Society, an 
organization to enable ex-Air Force pilots and others 
to maintain a practical interest in flight. The 
organizers are myself and Mr. Cecil Pashley, who has 
been flying continuously since 1910. 


We already have an 80 h.p. Avro available for the 
use of members, and if the response to our appeal is 
sufficiently encouraging we shall add a number of light 
’planes, or, as the daily press describes them, motor- 
gliders. In these days of high taxation it is difficult 
for an ex-pilot to keep an aeroplane for his own use, 
but we see no reason why he should not continue to 
fly on the co-operative principle. It is of national 
importance that ex-pilots should not lose their flying 
skill, and for this reason we are making a sincere 
attempt to provide ex-pilots with machines which they 
may use when and how they will. I shall be glad to 
send full particulars of the scheme to any reader who 
is enthusiastic enough to write to me. If you, Sir, 
wish for further enlightenment I shall be only too 
happy to answer any question you may care to raise. 
I should like to point out that our Society is not a 
business undertaking. All we want people to do is to 
flyN—and to keep on flying. The London Flying 
Society is not a club—we have no luxurious arm- 
chairs, but we will provide ’planes, oil, petrol, and 
mechanical service. 

I am, etc., 
CLARENCE WINCHESTER 

12 Woodside, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W.11 


OUR PRESENT DISCONTENT 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
allow me to correct the statements and conclusions of 
your correspondent, Miss Carpenter, in your issue of 
June 14. There is much in the letter which seems 
inconsequent, and for a person to state that we are 
wholly indifferent to the spiritual side of our lives 
is pure assumption. Your correspondent clearly does 
not know what right spiritual thinking is, and 
with superficial thought characterizes what she does 
not seem to understand. Finally, to use such extrava- 
gant language as that we ‘‘ abuse our bodies ’’ for one 
purpose, is also incorrect, and when she speaks of 
Christianity, it is perfectly clear she does not under- 
stand its real meaning. The wave of spirituality has 
come and is vitalizing our religion and characters in 
the highest degree. 

I am, etc., 
WALTER J. STEVENSON 

Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W.1 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
THEATRES 


Tue Court Tueatre (Sloane Square, S.W.1). Single perform- 
ance by the 300 Club of ‘A Comedy of Good and Evil,’ by 
Richard Hughes. Sunday, July 6. 

REGENT THEATRE (King’s Cross, N.W.1). Single performance 
by the Fellowship of Players of ‘ As You Like it. Sunday, 


July 6. 
MUSIC 


Royat CoLtecze oF Music (Prince Consort Road, S.W.7). 
Production of Dr. R. Vaughan Williams’s Opera, ‘ Hugh the 
Drover.’ For particulars apply to the Royal College of Music. 

His Majesty’s THeatreE (Haymarket, S.W.1). Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘ Golden Cockerel.’ Monday, July 7, at 8.30 p.m., 
and Saturday, July 12, at 2.30 p.m. 

Wicmore Hartt (Wigmore Street, W.1). Mr. Arthur Rubin- 
stein’s Pianoforte Recital (Stravinsky’s ‘ Petrouchka ’). Wednes- 
day, July 9, at 8.30 p.m. Mr. Clive Carey’s farewell song-recital, 
assisted by the English Singers. Friday, July 11, at 8.15 p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Leicester GALLERIES (Leicester Square, W.). The Art of Paul 
Gauguin. 

Twenty-One Gattery (Durham House Street, Adelphi, W.C.). 
Water Colours of Ceylon by A. C. G. S. Amarasekara. Monday, 
July 7, until July 14. 

Grieves Art GatLery (22 Old Bond Street, W.1). Water 
Colour Pictures, and Drawings for Stained Glass Windows by 
Louis Davis. Wednesday, July 9, until July 18. 

Greatorex GaAtveries (14 Grafton Street, W.1). Paintings by 
Old Masters. Throughout July and August. 

ALpIne GALLERY (Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.1). Pictorial 
Photography and Portraits of Distinguished People. Landscapes 
and Studies. By Bertram Park and Marcus Adams. Until July 18. 
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Reviews 
MR. YEATS’S ESSAYS 


By W. B. Yeats. 10s. 6d. 


Essays. Macmillan. 


net. 


GREAT poet’s prose is bound to be, at the least, 

interesting; for, apart from its intrinsic merits, it 
must throw light on the mind that made the poetry. 
Mr. Yeats is not at his best away from the cadences 
and mysteries of verse; his prose-simplicity sounds 
often like an affectation; and sometimes he gives the 
impression of diminishing an idea by attempting to 
understand it—and yet it remains true, and would, we 
believe, be obvious even to those who had never read 
a line of Mr. Yeats’s poetry, that here a mind of 
extreme sensitiveness and nobility has been at work. 

In this volume are collected ‘ Ideas of Good and 
Evil ’ (1896-1903), ‘ The Cutting of an Agate’ (1903- 
1915), and ‘ Per Amica Silentia Lunae ’ (1916-1917), 
so that we get the author’s prose roughly in one view, 
and can ask ourselves what, on this evidence, his 
development has been. In each section there is 
literary criticism, and general discussion of ideas; but 
in the beginning the criticism is more precise, more 
like the criticism that other people write, and in the 
end it is less intelligible and even more frankly 
incidental to personal confessions of belief. Students 
of Mr. Yeats’s poetry are familiar with a similar 
change there: his verse was always mystical, in- 
dividual, remote, but in earlier days it lingered among 
traditions both rational and literary, whereas of late it 
has sought rather the expression only of the momentary 
emotion, risking even dullness and bathos in the 
attempt to be merely itself. 

He writes much about both Shelley and Blake, but 
his affinity is rather with the latter than with the 
former; for Shelley, underneath all the air and fire, 
had a hard thorough comprehension of metaphysics, 
whereas to Mr. Yeats, as to Blake, the thought seems 
often indistinguishable from its symbol. Very early in 
his book he says: 

I believe in the practice and philosophy of what we have 
agreed to call magic... and I believe in three doctrines, 
which have, as I think, been handed down from early times, 
and been the foundations of nearly all magical practices. These 
doctrines are— 

1. That the borders of our mind are ever shifting, and that 
many minds can flow into one another, as it were, and create 
or reveal a single mind, a single energy. 

2. That the borders of our memories are as shifting, and 
that our memories are part of one great memory, the memory 
of Nature herself. 

3. That this great mind and great memory can be evoked 
by symbols. 


To follow out this theory of symbolism as applied to 
esthetics is to understand Mr. Yeats’s mysticism so 
far as one man’s mystical beliefs can be understood 
by other men: 


I cannot now think symbols less than the greatest of all 
powers whether they are used consciously by the masters 
of magic, or half unconsciously by their successors, the poet, 
the musician and the artist. 


But the critical point surely is this—that, for the artist, 


the connexion between symbol and idea is inherent, 
necessary, and therefore ideally though not perceptibly 
rational; and the quarrel about magic is whether it is 
rational at all. Of course we all talk of good poetry 
as ‘* magical,’ but then we are using metaphor; and 
Mr. Yeats is not using metaphor. But he would en- 
large the bounds of the ideal reason to include magic, 
not break them to discover magic beyond. For he is 
wedded to the idea of that ultimate unity which Blake 
also sang. In the Preface to ‘ The Cutting of an 
Agate ’ he recounts how for ten years he ‘‘ was busy 
with a single art, that of a small, unpopular theatre,’’ 
which might seem to practical men ‘‘ of no more 
account than the shaping of an agate ’’: 


and yet in the shaping of an agate, whether in the cutting, or 
in the making of the design, one discovers, if one have a 
speculative mind, thoughts that seem important and principles 
that may be applied to life itself. Certainly if one does not 
believe so, one is but a poor cutter of so hard a stone. 


George Herbert put that thought better: the 
mysticisms meet. 

There are many notable casual criticisms here; but 
the chief value of the volume is its sustained and 
developing revelation of a true poet’s mysticism. 
Some of the things said are hard to accept: some are 
extremely hard to understand ;: but all are of value. 

A new edition will, perhaps, see removed the mis- 
quotation from Shelley on page 528. 


HOW THE CENTRAL EMPIRES FELL 


The Collapse of Central Europe. By K. F. 
Nowak. Kegan Paul. 15s. net. 


HIS is the English version of another volume of 

the brilliant series written by Dr. Nowak on the 
Great War. It is prefaced by an Introductory Note by 
Lord Haldane, who says, quite justly, that the book is 
full of living force, and that nowhere else has the story 
of the fall of the Central Empires been so strikingly 
told. This is not so much because there are but few 
contemporary writers who possess at once the descrip- 
tive power and the historical knowledge of Dr. Nowak, 
as because the author has charged his narrative with 
downright drama, at once vivid and compelling, by 
keeping ever before us the actors in the tragedy rather 
than the events that brought it about. The big figures 
—Czernin, Kithlmann, Ludendorff, and the Emperors 
Charles and William Il—are kept on the stage so that 
we not only see them clearly, but know what they said 
and did under the pressure of the times. All the while 
there is a background sombre with battles, the move- 
ments of armies and fleets, and the strife of peoples 
and races; but in the foreground, with the lights 
always playing on them, are the leaders—the 
Emperors, Chancellors, Ministers, Generals, and prin- 
cipal men of Central Europe. 

Dr. Nowak begins his story of the collapse of Cen- 
tral Europe with Brest Litovsk, where Count Czernin 
concluded a peace with the Ukraine in order to secure 
bread for starving Austria; it was a peace, however, 
that, by introducing the right of self-determination, 
marked the beginning of the disintegration of the Dual 
Monarchy. From the Ukraine dribbled in a small 
amount of grain which was entirely insufficient to 
remedy the situation. In the Spring of 1918 hunger 
stalked through Austria; her railways functioned 
badly, her soldiers mutinied and deserted in thousands, 
and the strife of her nationalities was greatly inten- 
sified. Peace was made with Rumania in the hope of 
obtaining from her the supplies of corn the Ukraine 
failed to send. Mixed up with this part of the nar- 
rative are the attempts of the young Emperor to bring 
about peace through secret negotiations with France. 
Throughout, Austria is shown shrunken in stature 
and tottering to her fall. 

Next the book passes to Ludendorff’s efforts to reach 
a decision by force of arms on the Western front, 
describes the conflicts and intrigues of the chief per- 
sonalities on the German side, and analyses the causes 
of Ludendorff’s success and failure. Account is taken 
of the wreck of the Austro-Hungarian army on the 
Italian front, and the tumult occasioned by Austria’s 
insurgent peoples. Then we see the tremendous effect 
of all these things on the German and Austrian leaders 
who thereafter tried to find salvation for the Central 
Empires in political compromises, both internally and 
externally—and how these, too, led to nothing. Thence- 
forward the end came more and more rapidly into 
view, until the Central Empires collapsed utterly. It 
is an absorbing subject, and the author has handled 
it with great skill. 
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SAPPHO 


The Poems of Sappho. With Historical and 
Critical Notes, Translations, and a _ Biblio- 
graphy. By Edwin Marion Cox. Williams 
and Norgate. £2 12s. 6d. net. 


6 F all the poets of the world, of all the illus- 
trious artists of all literatures, Sappho is the 
one,’’ wrote John Addington Symonds, ‘‘ whose every 
word has a seal of absolute perfection and illimitable 
grace.’’ With a somewhat equivocal diffidence, Dr. 
Cox insinuates he possibly lags behind that writer in 
his own enthusiasm. And yet it is difficult to believe 
it. He has brought to this edition so much passion 
and so much piety, he has pursued Sappho across the 
centuries with so unerring and fastidious an intuition, 
he has rendered her rare and golden verses into verses 
at once so scholarly and poetical, that we are certain 
the present volume will rank with Addison’s essays in 
the Spectator, with H. T. Wharton’s edition of 188s, 
and the first volume of Mr. J. H. Edmond’s ‘ Lyra 
Greca,’ as a milestone in the history of English 
Sapphic scholarship. 

Dr. Cox is much indebted, as all editors of Sappho 
must henceforth be, to the profound labours of the 
Egypt Exploration Society, which has sifted the sands 
of the delta with so much industry to glean now a 
grain, now a minute nugget, of the Sapphic gold. The 
smallness of the harvest reaped after so much labour 
sends the mind of the indignant scholar all the more 
indignantly back to the entombment of Herculaneum 
under the squalid incubus of Portici and the outer 
suburbs of Naples. How easy it is to believe that only a 
few yards behind that blank wall of lava some devotee 
of the poetess lies with those very nine books of lyrics 
which have so mocked and eluded us for two and a half 
thousands of years. Into how round and dancing a 
vitality would not these laborious fragments suddenly 
spring, so that the two moon-verses quoted by 
Hephaestion cease to be interesting mainly as an 
example of the metre known as the Ionic a majore 
trimeter brachycatalectic, but as some shimmering 
moment in a divine melody worthy even of the invoca- 
tion to Aphrodite. 

Scholars and poets alike have always felt that such 
grace and purity of mind as Sappho displays in her 
least syllable remove her a world’s distance away from 
the scandals disseminated by the later comedy and 
revived by every subsequent age notorious for its own 
depravity. But we should have thought that the very 
legend linking her name with Phaon is itself their com- 
pletest contradiction; so that we cannot understand 
why Dr. Cox has so little tolerance for it. In the 
mind of a modern reader the speculation frequently 
arises whether the tendency of future and—if that is 
possible—even more exhaustive scholarship, will not 
restore his apple to William Tell, the burned cakes to 
King Alfred, and to Sappho her Leucadian rock. We 
can believe in no death less poignant than the most 
dramatic in history for the author of the lines so well 
translated by Dr. Cox himself: 


A dread trembling o’erwhelms me, paler am I 
Than dried grass in autumn, and in my madness 
Dead I seem almost. 

The disposition of the present volume is wholly ad- 
girable. A biographical and historical preface presents 
Sappho to us against her Lesbian background and 
fleeing for some years to Sicily. Perhaps in no other 
connexion does the malediction against the infamy of 
Veires rise so powerfully as when Cicero informs us 
of the bronze statue made by Silanion and stolen by 
the arch-robber out of the Prytaneum at Syracuse. 
This preface is followed by an essay upon the emer- 
gence of Sappho in English prosody and literary his- 
tory. It may safely be said that here Dr. Cox displays 
himself as alert an English scholar as he previously 
displays himself a Greek scholar and in the succeed- 


ing pages a translator equipped with all delicacy. 
First the Greek text is given, almost invariably 
unhampered by variant readings. A literal translation 
is followed by a rendering into verse by the editor 
and, in several cases, a previous rendering notable for 
its historical or intrinsic poetical interest. Each poem 
or fragment is accompanied by notes of much value. 

No praise could be too high for the format of this 
volume, the fount used for the Greek type being especi- 
ally commendable. But is there no hope that a 
cheaper edition will be provided when the present is 
exhausted (which will take no long time)? Sappho is 
more than a poet de luxe. She is the heart’s inter- 
preter, the captured essence of Song. 


A REPINGTON MISCELLANY 


Policy and Arms. By Lieut.-Col. Charles 4 Court 
Repington. Hutchinson. 18s, net. 


OLONEL REPINGTON is always a suggestive 

and interesting writer on subjects connected with 
national defence, and though his new book is mainly 
a collection of newspaper and magazine articles of the 
last two or three years, without any connecting thread, 
it contains much that is worthy of a second perusal. 
It is some credit to the author that he is able to re- 
print an article on ‘ Disarmament and the State of 
Europe,’ written in 1921, in advance of the Washing- 
ton Conference, without change, on the ground that it 
represents his opinion of the state of Europe to-day. 
Few of our amateur strategists are equally consistent. 
It is worth while to note the author’s opinion that 
France still has ‘‘ the only really great army in the 
world,’’ that she could march on Berlin or Moscow 
and reach both with ease, but that she would all the 
same be quite incapable of confronting ‘‘ the subse- 
quent hostility of the world.’’ Along with this should 
be read the very interesting article on ‘ The Black 
Troops of France,’ with its brief but striking account 
of the way in which France is calling on her African 
possessions to supplement her military power. Colonel 
Repington’s warning as to the possible dangers—not 
for France alone—inherent in a system of quartering 
large bodies of coloured troops in the midst of a white 
population gives ground for serious thought. Another 
very useful article deals with the post-war American 
army system, showing how the Americans have, so to 
speak, funded the cost and experience of the late war ; 
their General Staff claim that they could be ready in 
six months for another struggle on the same scale as 
the last one. There is an excellent discussion of the 
Singapore naval base, in which Colonel Repington 
advocates the claims of Sydney in preference to those 
of Singapore, which of course has now been abandoned 
by the Labour Government. An incisive criticism of 
‘* Churchillian Strategy,’’ a cogent defence of ‘‘ Wes- 
ternism ’’ in the late war, and some very able papers 
on Imperial defence and on the problems of the Indian 
north-west frontier, make up a thoughtful and useful 
volume. 


EARLY ENGRAVINGS 


Masters of Engraving and Etching. 1. Four 
Early Italian Engravers. By Tancred 
Borenius. 2. Albrecht Altforfer. By Emil 
Waldmann. Medici Society. 17s. 6d. net 
each. . 

Bee two volumes, compact, well arranged and 

authoritative, inaugurate what should be a most 
useful series. Each page carries a reproduction of an en- 
graving, under which is given its whereabouts, exact 
size, a list of impressions in the most important public 
and private collections, modern impressions from old 
plates, references to preliminary drawings, comparisons 
with work by other masters, technical and icono- 
graphical notes, and bibliographical references. In 
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this respect, the only noteworthy difference from earlier 
catalogues is the greater completeness of the informa- 
tion, and its more systematic presentation. The breach 
with the past lies in arrangement which is according 
to date, and not according to subject, school pieces and 
doubtful work following undoubted examples. To 
emphasize to-day the advantages of this is needless. 
Coupled with an index of subjects, it adds to ease of 
reference, power to study a master’s development ; an | 
so facilitates understanding and appreciation. In 
quality the half-tone reproductions are excellent; but 
they necessarily suffer from reduction in size, and this 
obscures some important technical differences noticed 
in the text which form the basis for separating genuine 
from school pieces, and early from late impressions. 
Professor Borenius’s treatment of Antonio del Pol- 
laiuolo, Mantegna, Jacopo dei Barbari and Giulio 
Campagnola is not likely to be superseded for many 
years. It may, however, be noted that a more accurate 
title for Plate 12 of Jacopo dei Barbari’s ‘ The Holy 
Family with St. Paul’ would be ‘ The Virgin and 
Child with St. Anne, St. Paul and an Angel’; and 
with reference to No. 15, of Giulio Campagnola, to 
the statement that ‘‘ ‘ The White Hart at Rest’ is 
painted at the back of the Wilton Diptych’’ might 
have been added a note that it appears on the King’s 
robe in the same painting. It may be doubted also 
whether the drawing at Chatsworth mentioned by 
Professor Borenius as the original of Pollaiuolo’s 
‘ Battle of the Sea Gods ’ is so in fact. In Dr. Wald- 
mann’s volume, one or two important bibliographical 
references are omitted, notably Pauli’s ‘ Inkunabeln des 
Radierung ’ and Ottley’s ‘ Notices of Engravers,’ in 
the case of No. 29: and Voss’s ‘ Aus der Umgebung 
A. Altdorfer’s ’ in the case of Nos. 5 and 17. These, 
however, are small blemishes in first-rate books of 
their kind. 


NAVAL OCCASIONS 


The Adventures of a Naval Paymaster. By Pay- 
master Rear-Admiral W. E. R. Martin. 
Jenkins. 16s. net. 


DMIRAL MARTIN’S reminiscences make a most 

entertaining book, to which most readers will 
apply those good old naval adjectives, bluff, breezy and 
buoyant. He entered the Navy in 1883 as an assistant 
clerk, and gives a lurid picture of the inefficiency of 
his department in days when ‘‘ there was absolutely 
no incentive to zeal or ability,’’ since promotion went 


solely by seniority, and all that was expected of the . 


paymaster was just to escape court martial. It is only 
forty years since our squadrons still made cruises under 
sail, and it took fifteen days to go from Bermuda to 
Barbadoes, on a diet of weevilly biscuits, condensed 
water, and salt pork—one cask issued in 1885 had been 
in pickle since the days of Nelson! It was thrown 
overboard. Admiral Martin has a genuine enthusiasm 
for his very important branch of naval economy, and 
forcibly depicts the long struggle which has at last 
ended in its being conducted with as much credit and 


efficiency as any other branch of the Senior Service. 


His most interesting pages, however, describe his ex- 
periences in the late war, when he was chiefly engaged 
in Naval Transport work in France. He gives a vivid 
account of the state of muddle and confusion which 
at first not unnaturally attended a department for 
which no adequate regulations had been laid down or 
provision made in peace time. Of course the excuse 
for this want of foresight is that such a war as we 
actually fought had never been expected by any one. 
His happiest time was when he managed to make his 
way up to his son’s battalion at the front, ‘‘ the rain 
and mud being powerless to destroy the rough homeli- 
ness and friendliness of the scene.’’ There are some 


good stories of the author’s two pet aversions, the 
Admiralty and Mr. Winston Churchill. 


BROWNING’S MURDER-STORY 


A Study of the Ring and the Book. By James 
Cassidy (E. M. Story). Oxford: Blackwell. 
7s. 6d. net. 


6 HE RING AND THE BOOK’ is, the publishers 

suggest, too long and complex for many to get 
through in these days, and so this prose paraphrase 
may be useful. The writer has evidently studied her 
book closely; she feels the strength of the story, and 
carries over a good deal of the vigour which Browning 
put into it. She does not clear up for the indolent 
obscurities in detail, telling us who “‘ little Flaccus ”’ 
and the Molinists were. It is a pity that she thinks it 
right to be up-to-date. At the end of ‘ Tertium 
Quid ’ the narrator says : 


Her Excellency must pronounce, in fine! 
What, she prefers going and joining play? 


This is made into: 


Perhaps, good friend, wise friend, you'll give judgment in 
this case— 

What! You prefer to go to the pictures and see a Yankee 
woman electrocuted and saved by an ingenious wireless trick?, 


Perhaps this is partly an address to the friend to whom 
the paraphrase is written, but it follows Browning’s 
words in the passage. Why modernize in this style? 
The next step will be to do our poets into American ; 
and when that occurs, we’ll tell the world, it will be the 
final fade-out of the poetry. In ‘ Tertium Quid’ we 
read also of a ‘‘ pleb episode,”’ a piece of slang Brown- 
ing might have used, but didn’t. The publishers believe 
that the book will be useful ‘‘ for examination pur- 
poses ’’ as well as to readers of Browning for pleasure. 
We are content to commend it to the latter class, and 
do not think it will be ‘‘ exceedingly valuable ’’ as a 
cram book. 
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Whatever price you pay for your shoes, you can, after all, only 
get good footwear and the satisfaction that nothing could be 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


The Spanish Farm. By R.H. Mottram. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. net. 

The Cornfield, and Other Sketches. By Alfred 
Rowberry Williams. Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 
London Mixture. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 

Collins. 7s, 6d. net. 
The Play Box. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. GALSWORTHY, in a preface, says of Mr. 
Mottram’s book that ‘‘ it exhibits a new form, 
distinct even in this experimental epoch.’’ But, as in 
all good books, the form is indistinguishable from the 
matter. There was a story to be told, and this was 
the way to tell it. ‘‘‘ The Spanish Farm,’ ’”’ says 
Mr. Galsworthy again, ‘‘ is not precisely a novel, and 
it is not altogether a chronicle.’’ I confess I do not 
know, since the novel-form already embraces such un- 
classifiable variety, how one can demand “‘ precision ’”’ 
of any specimen. But for Mr. Galsworthy’s doubts, 
it would scarcely have occurred to the ordinary reader 
to question that he was reading a novel, no more, no 
less. I cannot tell what a ‘‘ chronicle,’’ as distinct 
from a novel, may be, unless it is a record of fact as 
opposed to fiction: and who in the world is going to 
draw that line of division? Presumably Mr. Mottram 
would not have written about this farm if he had not 
seen something like it, would not have drawn 
Madeleine if he had not had some glimpse of a person 
who might embody such a personality, would not have 
known so much about the fatigues and vicissitudes of 
war if there hadn’t been a war. But surely there was 
never a novel written, there never could be a novel 
written, that was not in that sense a chronicle; and 
certainly experience has here been transmuted by art, 
and the whole is a unity. I believe it will rank, with 
Mr. Gerhardi’s ‘ Futility’ and one or two others, 
among the little masterpieces of our day—delicate, 
simple, unpretentious but permanent. The character 
of Madeleine is beautiful, and to have read about her 
is to have enriched one’s experience. 
She is French: at least, I suppose one must call her 
French: she is near the borderline—her father’s name 
is Vanderlynden : 


The farmer wore a Dutch cap, spoke Flemish by preference, 
but could only write French. His farm was called Ferme 
l’Espagnole—The Spanish Farm—and stood on French soil. 


She is twenty years of age. She is perfectly mature, 
competent and practical, as the French country women 
of that age are—you can see it in their faces, in the 
splendid solidity of their build. She is unmortified by 
the conscientious scruples and self-questionings of the 
unhappy cultured: she does not lie awake remember- 
ing her sins, nor make one sick discussing her duty 
to God. She is good because she is good, not because 
she thinks she ought to be good; and, if she wants 
something sufficiently badly, she will commit deception 
to compass it, and it will never even occur to her to 
abstain. But these qualities, though remarkable for 
dignity, are not remarkable for rarity: in certain 
societies they are even common. What marks 
Madeleine out, what raises her to the level of great- 
ness, is the heroic simplicity of her love. She gives, 
with a perfectly unquestioning generosity like that of 
the fertile earth. There is in her love no criticism and 
no arithmetic: it does not calculate, it is complete. 
The object of it is Georges, the son of the local Baron 
—a pleasant but unstable young man. Separation 
wears her down at last to a point of suffering where 
she must find relief in action. He sends her no word. 
She cannot find him. She is in despair: even her 
superb physical strength fails her: and, just when 
‘‘the starvation of her Fixed Idea ’’ has culminated, 


she meets a young English officer who makes love 
to her. 

He had almost shed his English reserve—was talking volubly, 
about himself—how he had been twice in hospital, and must 
now back to the fighting—how men like himself wanted a 
little comfort before they died. 

An “‘ episode ”’ follows, and is repeated. After a long 
time, she does rediscover Georges; but the war takes 
him away again, and this time to his death. 

Perhaps she had occasional bitter spasms of anger against 
this war, that had enslaved, and then destroyed Georges. But 
to her, facts were facts, and she did not deny them. 

Casually she meets again, at the end, after the German 
push and the Allied victory, with the English officer : 
and, as casually, they part. 

Then, as he swung his leg, in its soiled army clothes, over 
his horses’s back, straightened up, and clattered away, she 
knew, She did not want him, had never wanted him, nor any 
Englishman, nor anything English. He was just one of the 
things the war, the cursed war, had brought on her, and now 
it, and they, were going. Good riddance. Nor was her feeling 
unreasonable. The only thing she and Skene had in common, 
was the war. The war removed, they had absolutely no means 
of contact. Their case was not isolated. It was national. 

And in the end, even Madeleine is embittered: 
‘“There must she stand, slow-burning revenge 
incarnate, until a better, gentler time.’’ She has 
suffered too much, lost too much; and her strength, 
her vitality, will not let her give way. She must 
endure in bitterness. Perhaps there are lessons to be 
learnt from her story; but such a work of art is its 
own best lesson. 

‘ The Cornfield ’ is also, in its way, individual and 
therefore notable; but only in flashes has Mr. Williams 
anything like the technical adequacy which Mr. 
Mottram can without effort command throughout. 
His book is a collection of stories, sketches and 
descriptive essays, all dealing with the English country- 
side. Here and there we come upon vivid touches, 
realizations of mood or scene, which redeem the volume 
from oddity to significance; but there is too much, far 
too much, of this sort of thing— 

Farther on, at the base of the Worcestershire Beacon, just 
beyond Great Malvern, lies a considerable grove of trees, chest- 
nuts and beeches predominating, whilst round the Saint Ann’s 
Well are many cherry trees, always a lovely sight, the bloom 
of spring and the tints of autumn each making their appeal 
to the lover of natural colouring. 

Which seems to me extremely dull. 

About ‘ London Mixture’ and ‘ The Play Box’ 
there is not much to be said. Large numbers of 
people will put both, automatically, on their library 
lists, and will not be disappointed. The former is a 
novel, the latter is a collection of short stories. 
Neither Mrs. Sidgwick nor Mrs. Dudeney is ever less 
than competent: neither has, on this occasion, risen 
much above competence. Mrs. Sidgwick’s theme is 
the sad lot of three sisters who, in war-time London, 
know very few men. One of them makes a marriage 
of social convenience, one of them marries a waster 
who drinks : for the youngest is reserved (as we know 
all along must happen, in spite of her temporary 
engagement to the wrong man), a satisfying romance, 
plus—of course—four thousand a year. Mrs. Sidg- 
wick tells this tale brightly and attractively, and her 
character-drawing, though not attempting depth, is in 
the main true to life; but the requirements of her plot 
compel her to make her young women singularly 
imbecile about their mother’s position and _ the 
parentage of one of them. 

Most of Mrs. Dudeney’s stories in ‘ The Play Box ’ 
are somewhat mechanical in construction. They are 
well made, but they are made. And the writing 
betrays a desire to be impressive. There is a good 
study of a philanderer in the first story, and Minnie, 
in ‘ The Emigrant,’ is finely conceived : indeed, one is 
reminded all through that Mrs. Dudeney does really 
possess the power to understand and to create 
character: but neither the construction nor the 


emphasis of style will allow the characterization free 
play. 
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Round the Library Table 


ADVERSARIA 


‘‘ Contakion for the Faithful departed ’’ which 

appears now and then in accounts of funeral 
services. I have been unable to trace exactly when it 
made its first appearance or under whose auspices. I 
should imagine that its popularity is chiefly among that 
literate section of our clergy for whom to be far-fetched 
and non-English is a recommendation—a section which 
relies on the ordination ceremony to make good the 
want of that scholarship and knowledge of the world 
which used to be thought indispensable in an English 
clergyman. The earliest separate form of it I have 
found in English is a verse translation used as a clos- 
ing hymn about fourteen years ago, and that is the 
form, I believe, common to-day, though I see that in a 
forthcoming ceremony it is going to be sung to the 
tone appropriated for it in the Russian Church service. 

* * * 


Contakion is a technical term for one of a pair of 
opening and closing collects in the office of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church which answers to Lauds. 
Its special use is to clinch the effect of the whole office, 
coming near its end. It is, obviously, either in Greek, 
or, in Russia, Church Slavonic, and the misguided 
clergy who are going to chant it in English to its 
proper tone must make gibberish of either words or 
music. Of course it is entirely wrong to use the word 
for any other ecclesiastical ceremony than Lauds: 
when parts of the Latin Offices are turned into hymns 
they lose their former identity, and if our Anglo- 
Catholic clergy wish to advertise their readiness to 
graft foreign rites on our English stock let them at 
least desist from misusing technical terms. ‘‘ Collect ” 
or ‘‘ hymn ’”’ would meet the needs of any loyal 
Churchman. 


S OME time ago I was asked a question about the 


* * * 


I have before me two popular works on ancient 
Egypt of the right kind. The first is by Prof. Sir 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, Religious Life in Ancient 
Egypt (Constable, 6s. net). I have not come across 
any book on Egyptian life which interested me so 
much since the Mystéres Egyptiens of M. A. Moret 
of the Musée Guimet some ten years ago, which is, 
however, a little too fanciful for sober archeology. 
Prof. Petrie’s book has only one illustration, a beauti- 
ful picture of the tree-goddess bearing cakes and fruit 
and a vase of drink, which she pours out to the lady 
before her. The book is a companion volume to Social 
Life in Ancient Egypt, and both are summaries to the 
Descriptive Sociology of Egypt, a continuation of 
Herbert Spencer’s magnificent scheme, which will 
shortly appear. Hardly any aspect of popular religion 
and folk-beliefs is left un-illustrated by this amazing 
little hand-book, interesting, simple, and profound. 

* * * 

The other work is by Miss M. E. Monckton Jones, 
Ancient Egypt from the Records (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net). 
It is illustrated by photographs of the mummies of 
dead kings and of models of daily life in Egypt from 
tombs of the twelfth dynasty. I observe that Miss 
Jones uses the Berlin system of dating the early 
dynasties, which still throws back Egyptian history 
sufficiently far. The special point of the book is that 
it gives us as far as is possible the history of Egypt 
in the words of its monuments themselves until the 
time when the classical writers take up the tale. It is 
a valuable epitome of our present knowledge of the 
subject, though the general effect owing to the 
frequent quotations is a little scrappy. 

* * 


Three more books of a very unequal American series, 
‘‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” published here by 


Messrs. Harrap at 5s. each, lie before me. Some of 
the volumes have been mere compilations, and un- 
intelligent at that, but each of these three is excellent 
in its own way. Mr. F. L. Lucas writes on Euripides 
and His Influence. His work on Seneca has been an 
admirable introduction to the poet from whom Seneca 
derived anything in him that is worth reading, and the 
book is not only a compendium of what is known about 
Euripides, but a criticism of one side of Renaissance 
and Modern Poetry. Prof. K. P. Harrington on 
Catullus and His Influence is equally good in a 
different way, and spreads an even wider net in his 
survey of poetry, English as well as foreign, while his 
apparatus is excellent. A word of appreciation for the 
translations made by these authors is called for; they 
are unusually good. Prof. R. G. Kent on Language 
and Philology is quite good, though his subject does 
not allow him the opportunities for purple patches that 
Messrs. Lucas and Harrington enjoy. The book is 
written from an American point of view. The question 
of plurals for foreign words is treated in an appendix. 
I should not agree with everything the author says, 
but I can thoroughly recommend his book. 
* 


The History of Iceland (Allen and Unwin, 18s. net), 
by Mr. Knut Gjerset, goes to fill up a gap in our refer- 
ence libraries. Beyond the articles in the encyclopadias 
we have no separate account of the country, but a little 
book by Miss MacColl in 1887. Since then Iceland has 
attained complete independence and a new conscious- 
ness of its national existence is displaying itself in 
many ways—not all of them to the mind of those whose 
chief regard for it lay in its romantic past. Mr. 
Gjerset writes primarily for an American public, and 
he is evidently better acquainted with the German 
literature on his subject than with the English, while I 
am afraid he is too deeply imbued with the anti-romance 
of the late nineteenth century to realize how great an 
asset to his fatherland that romantic past can be. Ac- 
cordingly his account of the sagas is distressingly 
meagre and he gives almost no references to the excel- 
lent translations of them which we have; his only 
reference to William Morris, for example, being that 
he is named as an assistant to Magnusson in the Saga 
Library. On the other hand, Mr. Gjerset is an excel- 
lent guide to modern Icelandic literature, politics, and 
economics, and his chapter on ‘ Icelandic Immigra- 
tion’ (which should be ‘‘ emigration ”’ in a History 
of Iceland) and the ‘‘ Icelanders in America,’’ is excel- 
lent. The American printers seem a little undecided as 
to the spelling of ‘‘ civil,’’ which appears on several 
pages as cival.’’ 

LIBRARIAN 


BOOKS TO READ 


[Where any of the following books have already been reviewed 
in the SaturDay Review the date on which the notice appeared 
is added in brackets.] 


India: A Bird’s-eye View. By Lord Ronaldshay. Constable. 
(June 21.) 

Elizabethans. By A. H. Bullen. Chapman & Hall. (May 24.) 

More Obiter Dicta. By Augustine Birrell. Heinemann. 

English Portraits and Essays. By John Freeman. Hodder & 
Stoughton. (June 7.) 

Jean Paul Marat. By S. L. Phipson. Methuen. (June 7.) 

Man and Mystery in Asia. By Ferdinand Ossendowski. In 
collaboration with Lewis Stanton Palen. Arnold. 

C. By Maurice Baring. Heinemann. (June 21.) 

The Voyage. By J. Middleton Murry. Constable. (June 28.) 

Children of the Age. By Knut Hamsun. Constable. 

A Man in the Zoo. By David Garnett. Chatto & Windus. 
(May 10.) 

Unity. By J. D. Beresford. Collins. 

Ding Dong Bell. By Walter de la Mare. Selwyn & Blount. 
(June 14.) 
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Insurance 


THE YEAR 1923 


N the whole the year was a fairly good one. 
() Only one large fire was recorded. The thing 

which troubled offices most was the fall in values, 
which created heavy competition in order that premium 
income might be maintained. There were, so to speak, 
a glut of offices. Such a situation, producing com- 
petition, is apt to make the public imperil claims 
settlements. An office should charge a rate which will 
enable it to earn 10 per cent. That is a point which 
is too often overlooked. Sixpence, or in the case of 
commercial risks, half-a-crown per cent., is nothin 
when compared with the position of a man who ought 
to get five thousand pounds and is offered three—and 
who has to choose between the expense and trouble of 
a lawsuit, or accepting the latter figure. The first- 
class tariff offices retain, on an average, the 10 per 
cent. of premium income referred to; they cannot 
reasonably trade on a narrower margin. It follows 
that the lower rates obtainable elsewhere have to be off- 
set, and screwing down over claims is the antidote 
usually resorted to. 


U.S.A. FIRE INSURANCE 


This highly dangerous business for minor institu- 
tions became distinctly lucrative for those strong and 
conservatively managed offices which could afford to 
transact it. To negotiate it successfully the where- 
withal to pay current annual dividends must be at hand 
in, so to speak, half-a-dozen accounts not relating to 
it at all. Thus one, at least, of the last five years 
showed, even to the most expert, a loss. Two years 
showed handsome profits. The average over the five 
years showed a margin of, say, 8 per cent. under the 
best managements, and the volume of business is enor- 
mous. Results (as is the case up to a point in all 
fire business) are governed by the state of trade. 


THE PENDULUM 


In times of prosperity, when everyone is busily 
occupied, and when money is plentiful, and night 
watchmen and others whose duty it is to nip outbreaks 
of fire in the bud, and, if possible, prevent them break- 
ing out, can easily be paid because their wages are not 
felt, claims recede. As trade decreases and there is less 
money available for precautionary measures, they 
advance. In times of acute commercial depression 
they reach high water mark. The latter, in so far as 
the post-war slump was concerned, was, in the United 
States, reached and passed some time ago. With 
some sort of trade revival margins have grown again. 


NEITHER EXPERT NOR STRONG 


It is now a good many years since a certain office, 
founded with quite a substantial financial backing, 
was, by badly selected U.S.A. Fire business, wiped 
out in a year. The war period produced its flock of 
fledgings, however, of which some have disappeared, 
though some remain. Of the latter, several have 
issued balance sheets in relation to 1923 which have 
made sorry reading. It is, therefore, perhaps desir- 
able to analyse, in so far as they affect their Fire 
Departments, the balance sheets of one or two offices 
which are in the front line. They supply an instance 
of the other type of office, the strong office, and it 
may be said of all the principal composite institutions 
that they were impregnable. The Commercial Union, 
after making the usual reserve for unexpired risks 
—4o per cent. of the premium income—showed an 
additional reserve, slowly built up out of profits not 
transferred to profit and loss, of approximately 
four millions sterling, bringing the total retained in 
the account up to, in round figures, 100 per cent. of 


the premium income. The Royal carried forward 
about £800,000 in profit and loss, and, over and above 
the 40 per cent. reserve for unexpired risks, had in 
their additional Fire Reserve almost four millions, mak- 
ing the total in their case also almost 100 per cent. 
of the premium income. The North British and Mer- 
cantile, one of the smaller but nevertheless very large 
offices, transferred what they named as their fire profits 
to profit and loss in full, as usual, retaining in the 
fire account the customary 40 per cent. reserve, 
41,550,000 as an additional reserve—almost another 
40 per cent.—and, after declaring a dividend which 
absorbed under 4,300,000, carried forward in profit 
and loss over two million pounds sterling. The 
London and Lancashire showed in their Fire account 
86.42 per cent. of their premium income, and carried 
forward over a million in profit and loss. 


LIFE INSURANCE 

The three most important aspects were (a) the 
volume of new business obtained, (b) the course of 
interest, and (c) the re-entry into the list of bonus 
payers of some more ollices, which, on considerations 
due to war-time conditions, had fallen outside it. 
Their re-entry was, of course, automatic; but it was 
interesting because here and there one gleaned from 
valuation reports an indication of views concerning the 
future. 


NEW BUSINESS 

The aggregate of new business written remained 
astonishing, and, as we said a fortnight ago, the 
primary cause appears to have been a variation in the 
national mentality in the direction of an approximation 
to that of the Colonial. Men are less governed by 
habit, are more detached, stand more on their own 
feet; with the result that they are in a sense more 
on their guard, and therefore more ready to ‘‘ hedge ”’ 
against eventualities. This change, from its inception, 
rapidly produced its reflex on the mentality of the 
‘* field” forces employed; the situation was their 
harvest; and having tasted of prosperity during the 
period of free spending following Armistice, they have 
since fought and worked on more intelligent and more 
vigorous lines to retain the taste of it. The greatest 
credit goes to them; it is a fact that they have 
been striving for their own benefit; but it is also 
a fact that they have, by striving successfully in times 
of increasing difficulty, upheld the principle that 
results are usually in proportion to the quality of the 
endeavour made to produce them. 


AN ANALYSIS 

The most marked change disclosed by the returns 
comes to this: the big policy, a feature of the boom 
period, was, substantially, a phenomenon which arose 
out of and was therefore thrown into prominence by 
that period. It may be said that the average policy 
written during 1923 was for a figure slightly under 
that for the preceding year. A helpful factor in in- 
dividual office totals was, in some cases, increased 
returns from foreign branches. 


INTEREST 

Of immense importance to stability and bonus earn- 
ing power, interest, at or about 54 per cent. gross, 
appeared to have reached a figure at which it was 
to remain stationary. The factor holding it up was, 
and remains, the burden of national indebtedness, 
which yielded, and yields, as its inevitable and un- 
avoidable product paucity of purchasing power on the 
part of the figure left after deduction of tax. The 
supply of money, largely owing to commercial stagna- 
tion and political uncertainty, seemed to have met, in 
the cost of living, a factor which, at or about 5} per 
cent., neutralized it. Some of the chairmen of com- 


panies spoke, at recent meetings, in terms which sug- 
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gested that they feared a lower-level. As a transient 
phase their fear may perhaps materialize, but 
whereas any appreciable reduction in national indebted- 
ness does not seem to be yet at hand, any sort of trade 
revival, with an increased demand for accommodation, 
would necessarily and certainly, and probably for a 
protracted period, put rates up. On the whole repre- 
sentative opinion has not been disposed to be 
pessimistic, and when the economic situation under- 
goes such an alteration as will make the pound sterling 
more valuable, expenses of management will, as 
a natural sequence, decline. 


BONUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The by no means pessimistic feeling just referred 
to was clearly shared by the very conservative Scottish 
Board of an office whose valuation report serves to 
illustrate the general experience of such of the first- 
class institutions as have re-entered the bonus declara- 
tion stage. The Scottish Widows’ Fund, having 
valued on the assumption that their funds and future 
net premium income would earn 3 per cent. net, and 
having brought into account the surplus from a special 
reserve of £700,000 created five years earlier but 
no longer required, were able to declare, for the 
quinquennium ended December 31 last, a bonus 
on the compound system, i.e., reckoned on the 
original sum assured and additions already made 
thereto, at the rate of gos. per cent. per annum. 
Their pre-war rate was 34s. per cent. calculated 
on the same footing, and its maintenance through 
many decades was one of the features of the first- 
class offices. Although the bringing into account of 
the balance of the special reserve referred to was a 
factor in the forty shilling figure, so that the latter 
was in no way a forecast of future events, a para- 
graph in the report explained that, for the purposes of 
contingent intermediate bonuses up to December 31, 
1928, the figure would be 35s. per cent. per annum. 
This increase, presumably, can be taken as an indica- 
tion of what the permanent future rate is expected to 
be; and although it is impossible to hazard a fore- 
cast, it can be said that the trend of events as disclosed 
by the valuations of the principal life insurance under- 
takings and departments suggests, as in the case of 
the Widows’ Fund, that the bonus outlook is satis- 
facty ». The super-excellent London Life Association 
d a further 2 per cent. reduction under their 
Reu on of Premium System, thus recording another 
milestone in their wonderful history. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


In order to understand the position disclosed in the 
principal marine accounts, and the value of those dis- 
closures, we must be retrospective. At the time of the 
post-war boom ships were scarce, particularly those 
suitable for carrying special types of damageable 
cargoes ; skilled stevedores were also scarce, and men 
skilled in the handling of goods under all heads. The 
result was the importation on wholesale lines of in- 
experienced labour, which crammed damageable goods 
into hulls entirely unsuitable for carrying them. 
Tremendous claims arose, and thanks to the desire of 
merchants to sell at the rollicking prices temporarily 
obtaining, everything bought was hurried across into 
British ports at an aggregate speed far in excess of 
the ports’ clearing capacities. The result was con- 
gestion, which lent itself to further deterioration; and 
integrity having dwindled, theft and pilfering were 
the order of the day. Chaos, in fact, reigned; the 
big offices allocated sums to settlements, to be applied 
as and when details of losses should arrive, and many 
small offices went under. Of the latter some, however, 
survived, and when trade slackened they entered into 
fierce competition at cut rates in order to carry on. Then 
trade slackened, and the larger offices began to cut one 
against the other. As a matter of fact, for several 


years past little or nothing has been made out of marine 
business, but it is satisfactory to note from the reports 
that at any rate the wreckage from the boom has been 
cleared up and disposed of. On an average, profits dis- 
closed for 1923 were indifferent to poor. The London 
Assurance Corporation’s Marine Department, on the 
other hand, did well. The Commercial Union, the 
London and Lancashire, and one or two others also did 
well. In effect, the result of marine business depends 
upon the judgment of one man, the office’s underwriter. 


THE POSITION LEFT OVER 


The position at the end of last year came to this, that, 
with a surfeit of business, rates were in most cases 
below their proper level, thanks to inter-office competi- 
tion due to shortage of business. Thus, even though 
claims are no longer high, they are too high for the 
rates on which they fall, notwithstanding the fact that 
the vessels available for cargoes are of the very best 
type, paucity of business having caused such as 
are not first-class to be laid up. The position 
is far from good; the future looks none too well—in 
the absence of the formation of a ring to maintain, 
rates at reasonable figures. There is no reason why 
the marine insurance world should insure cargoes and 
hulls at a loss. If the principal institutions combined, 
the public could choose for themselves between first- 
class policies at fair rates, and second-class policies at 
cut rates. What we have said on the subject of the 
settlement of fire claims holds good in marine. 


ACCIDENT, INCLUDING EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


Accident business yielded satisfactory results under 
most heads, but aggregate profits were in many cases 
adversely affected by U.S.A. Employers’ Liability. 
The practice which obtains in the States is to fix rates 
after consultation with the country’s government 
insurance officials, and to fix them on the basis that 
they are charged in the form of a percentage of the 
wages paid. That is all very well so long as wages 
remain at the level up to which rates have been 
adjusted. The converse is a fall in wages, and there- 
fore in rates, but not in claims; because it is a man’s 
occupation, and not his rate of remuneration, which 
controls his claims ratio. Wages, therefore, having 
fallen, the business has turned out badly, and although 
the matter of the adjustment of premiums has been 
completed, or is in process of final settlement, no bene- 
fit can be derived from the higher figures to be 
chargeable until they are in force next year. 


MOTOR INSURANCE 


In point of bulk an enormous increase in business 
has been recorded, and it is argued that a recent 
allegation that small car policies were paying badly 
was unnecessarily put forward. The theory that a 
small owner-driven car would be taken more care of 
than larger vehicles driven by paid chauffeurs seemed 
sound enough on the face of it; one would have 
expected its weakness to be in the fact that in many 
cases the intentions of owners would be better than their 
driving. In the experience of some offices this seems to 
have proved to be so; others maintain that there is 
neither ground for dissatisfaction nor alarm; certainly 
so far as the strong institutions are concerned there is 
not the least ground for alarm. In practice, motor car 
insurance is in a state of evolution, but by pooling 
their experience, as they do, companies are quickly able 
to adjust their premiums, in the interests of both the 
assured and their proprietories. Whatever may have 
been the case last year, and the year cannot be said 
to have turned out well, rates are now stated to be 
sufficient. It is to be hoped that they are, in view of 


the growing tendency of the Courts to award larger 
and larger sums as compensation in cases which come 
under the third party clause. 
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DOUBLE YOUR 
INCOME 


ELIMINATE RISK 


Every person whose income is derived from invest- 
ments knows how harassing is the anxiety entailed by 
the constant rise and fall in their value. 


You can get a guaranteed income for life if you pur- 
chase a Canada Life Annuity. Itis, humanly speaking, 
equivalent in safety to a Government pension. It 
cannot shrink, What you contract to get is paid 
you punctually. And you get a much larger income. 


FOR INSTANCE— 
A man of 62 who takes out a Canada Life Annuity for 
£1,000 gets a yearly income of £106 3s. 2d. A woman 
of 64 gets a yearly income of £100 18s. Od. for the same 
investment. 


OVER 107 PER ANNUM. 


Other ages pro rata, on equally generous terms. You 
can invest any amount from £100. The Assets of the 
Canada Life Company are £19,000,000, and are under 
direct Government supervision. Write at once for full 
particulars to the Canada Life—the oldest Colonial 
Life Assurance Company and the office that gives the 
best value for Annuities. 


Write to-night (stating age) to 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE Co. 


Accumulated Funds over £19,000,000 
(Established 1847) 


2 St. James's Square, :: LONDON, S.W.1 


J. R. WANDLESS, F.I.A. ove ove ove evs ove MANAGER. 


YIIM 
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A COLLECTOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE sale of the Mulliner collection, to which 

| brief reference was made in this column a 
week ago, will occupy two days, the old Eng- 

lish silver plate being sold on July 9, the old English 
furniture, objects of art and tapestry on July 10. The 
whole of this remarkable collection was formed for 
the main purpose of illustrating ‘ The Decorative Arts 
in England, 1660-1780,’ to use the words which 
figure as the title of the elaborate Catalogue raisonné, 
which the late owner had printed of his collection. 
As a result, the season of 1924 will probably long 
‘rank as an annus mirabilis in the annals of the collect- 
ing of English silver plate, for earlier in the year 
we had the sale of the Swaythling heirlooms, with its 
unrivalled series of Tudor and early Stuart pieces, and 
now there comes this exceptionally fine collection of 
late Stuart and early Georgian examples—not to men- 
tion the sale of the silver plate from the Sneyd heir- 
looms, which took place on June 24. Five items re- 
present Paul Lamerie in the Mulliner collection, all 
silver gilt: a cup and cover (No. 24), decorated with 


two exquisitely chased figures of cupids; another cup © 
and cover (No. 27), with handles chased as serpents, | 


seeming to coil in and out through the fan ornament 
of the body of the cup; a fine, massive inkstand (No. 
28) from the collection of the Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
a very pretty salver (No. 29), and two snuffer-trays 
(No. 26). Among earlier pieces is to be noted a large 
Queen’ Anne wine fountain (No. 42), from the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Newcastle; a William III kettle- 
stand (No. 16), of about 1700, remarkable for its 
height (274 in.), and apparently the only specimen of 
its class surviving to the present time; a Charles II 
porringer and cover (No. 52) of exquisite design and 
workmanship, and a pair of Charles II table candle- 
sticks (No. 56), originally the property of the King 
himself, and embossed with his crowned cipher, In 


The SUPREMACY 
the SUNBEAM 


In the list of World’s and Brooklands 
records standing on January Ist, 1924, 
no fewer than 106 had been achieved on 
Sunbeams—a fotal far ahead of that of 
any other single make. 


{| Included in that wonderful list is the 
record for the Half-mile (flying start) set 
up by K. Lee Guinness on a Sunbeam. 
Incidentally that figures also as_ the 
highest speed ever recorded in the Brook- 
lands Official List—140.51 m.p.h. 

{| But the Sunbeam has achieved a 
speed performance even greater than 
that. At the Fanoe Island (Denmark) 
Speed Trials last June, Captain Malcolm 
Campbell on his Sunbeam covered the 
Flying Mile at the phenomenal speed of 
146.40 m.p.h. 

{Sunbeam supremacy proved itself 
again in the Blue Riband race of 1923— 
the Grand Prix de France, when Sun- 
beams finished first, second, and fourth. 
No other British car has ever won this 
great international race. 

{| In October, 1923, the Spanish Grand 
Prix was won on a Sunbeam—another 
great international triumph for the car 
which is supreme. 


the architectural design of these pieces there is a 
curious (though at the time not unparalleled) harking 
back to Gothic methods. 


* * * 


Among the furniture a series of most remarkable 
Chippendale pieces attracts attention, perhaps, before 
anything else. It is not often that there comes into 
the market a piece like the commode (No. 84), with 
serpentine front, closely resembling designs in Thomas 
Chippendale’s Director of 1754, and traceable in the 
collection of the Marquess Townshend at Raynham as 
far back as 1757. Very impressive through the sim. 
plicity of its line and the quiet massiveness of its 
proportions is the wardrobe (No. go), which is illus. 
trated in the Director; while the armchair (No. 87) 
on cabriole legs and covered with Fulham tapestry, 
apart from its beauty, is historically interesting as 
having been formerly in one of the committee rooms 
of the old House of Lords and having escaped de- 
struction in the fire of 1834. 

* * * 


Of English eighteenth century ormolu, the late Col. 
Mulliner was a particularly keen student and collector. 
His collection includes several very notable examples 
of the production of Matthew Boulton. Derbyshire 
spar or ‘‘ Blue John” figured largely among the 
materials used for supplying the bodies of the objects 
produced, a point illustrated by some eight or nine 
items in the Mulliner collection (Nos. 37-45). Very 
fine in quality, though not easily localized as to their 
origin, are the mounts on the Battersea enamel tea- 
urn (No. 13), an unique example of its kind, and 
among the other pieces of Battersea enamel I would 
like especially to single out for mention the delightful 
and well-preserved knife case (No. 17) painted with 
two Italian coast scenes, the interior containing twelve 
knives and forks with handles also in Battersea 
enamel, T. B. 


MODELS AND PRICES | 


12/30 hp. 4-cylinder Touring Car... £570 
14/40 hp. 4-cylinder Touring Car £685 
16/50 hp. 6-cylinder Touring Car, £850 
20/60 hp. 6-cylinder Touring Car £950 
24/70 hp. 6-cylinder Touring Car, £1,295 


THE SUPREME 


UNBEAM 


N.B.—Look for the Red Triangle on the off-side 
rear wing. It is a distinguishing feature of the 
four-wheel braked Sunbeams. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR GAR GO. LTD. 
Head Office and Works - Wolverhampton 


London Showrooms 12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Manchester Showrooms - - 


106 Deansgate. 
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A REFERENCE BOOK FOR CRICKETERS 


CRICKET FORM 
AT A GLANCE 


1g01—1923. By Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 
With an Introduction by Lord Hawke, 21s. 
net. 
“ Sir Home Gordon gives us exactly what we want. 
A really wonderful statistical record.’”"—Daily Express. 
“A book which every lover of cricket seeks, and has 
sought in vain.’’-—Westminster Gazette. 
“The book can be consulted upon any point in a moment 
and should be simply invaluable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A THRILLING AFRICAN ROMANCE 


THE ARMS OF THE SUN 


By Lady Dorothy Mills. 7s. 6d. net. 
“So thrilling that it takes the breath away.”—Daily 


Mail. 
“A thrillingly exciting 


‘* The Gods to each ascribe a differing lot. 
Some rest on snowy bosoms, some do not.” 


SOME DO NOT... 


By F. M. Ford (Ford Madox Hueffer). 7s. 6d. 

net. Second Edition. 

‘* Here is something big and startling and new. ... 
Amazingly, almost shockingly outspoken.’? — RaLpH 
Straus in The Bystander. 


Say HARBOTTLE to your Bookseller. 
DUCKWORTH & Co., 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, 1923. 


REMARKABLE FIGURES 
ORDINARY DEPARTMENT 


NET NEW  BUSINESS.—26,424 Policies, assuring 
£12,045,573, with Annual Premiums of 
£379,991. 

DEATH CLAIMS.-—£1,521,633, including Bonus Addi- 
tions of £523,867. This is only 54 per 
cent. of the ‘* Expected.” 

MATURITY CLAIMS.—£1,203,128, including Bonus 
Additions of £317,962. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS (including Industrial) have 

increased by £2,829,924 and amount to 


£52,278,099. 

WAR AND REPATRIATION LOAN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
total over £14,440,000. 

THE DIVISIBLE SURPLUS (after strengthening the 
Reserves by the application of £225,000) 
is £1,987,289, which represents a return 
of 50.9 per cent. of the premiums re- 
ceived under participating policies. The 
corresponding Reversionary Additions 
amount to about £3,350,000. 

THE VALUATION (on a Pure Premium Basis) has been 
made at 3 4 cent. 

THE EFFECTIVE RATE OF INTEREST (after deduct- 
ing Income Tax) was £5 9s. ld. per 
cent. There is therefore an interest 
margin of nearly 24 per cent. 

THE EXPENSE RATE (excluding Taxes) was 14.4 per 
cent. of the Premium Income. This is 
only about two-thirds of the provision for 
expenses included in the Premiums. 

THE TOTAL ASSURANCES issued in 75 years amount 
to £240,039,261, of which £129,524,206, 
or 51 per cent., are still in force. 


London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C.4 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 
52 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1. 


SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS 


LESLIE STEPHEN 7/6 
“It is a eardinal merit in this short work . . that in small com- 
pass it tells a great deal about the of those 


times, and, incidentally, about the chief pe Ros Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and others—as they were seen by the eyes of the young 
writer." —Times Literary Supplement. 


IN OUR TOWN 
CORALIE HOBSON 4/6 


“‘ With an astonishing economy of means, and without any visible 
effort, Mrs. Hobson has given us a group of portraits, selected from 
the society of a provincial town, that is extraordinarily real.”"—The 
Nation and Atheneum, 


A Remarkable Novel 
THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER 
F. M. MAYOR 7/6 


- Je is a pleasure to come across a novel like ‘The Rector’s Daugh- 
ter,’ a novel which is true to life, yet leaves no disagreeable taste 
behind it, a novel which is intelligent without being cynical. . 

’ The Rector’s Daughter’ is a book which should not be passed 
over.”—Forrest Reip in The Nation and Athenaum. 


The Yachting Monthly 


JULY ISSUE 
NOW ON SALE — PRICE 2/- 


The LATEST FEATURE 
IN LIFE ASSURANCE 


A GUARANTEED 
ANNUAL BONUS 
OF £3 PER CENT. 


Under Whole Life (Limited Payment) 
and Endowment Assurances 


APPLY for ATTRACTIVE PROSPECTUS, 
GIVING FULL PARTICULARS, TO 


WESLEYAN AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Principal Office: BIRMINGHAM 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 41,800,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £12,500,000 


A. L. HUNT, F.S.S., F.C.LL., 
General Manager 
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Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday 


NIMATED controversy rages round the ques- 
A tion of whether the time is ripe for efforts to be 

made towards the restoration of a gold currency 
to this country. The controversy has touched the 
pockets of most of us in giving rise to apprehensions 
lest there may be such an advance in the Bank Rate 
as will bring about a general depreciation in the purely 
investment stocks. The War Loan, Consols, Funding 
and other similar irreproachable securities have yielded 
ground on the idea that, if this gold currency fetish 
is to be used as the banner of a vigorous campaign, 
it will entail, as its first steps, steady increases in the 
Bank Rate, with their inevitable sequel of decline in 
the value of fixed-interest stocks. Powerful and in- 
fluential circles claim that efforts should now be made 
in the direction of replacing our stocks of gold, de- 
pleted so seriously by the war. As everyone knows, 
the United States now holds the bulk of the world’s 
precious metal. 


HUNGARIAN SUCCESS 

The remarkable interest aroused this week by the 
prompt closing of the subscription-lists for an issue 
of Hungarian 74% Loan, at 88, quickens speculative 
attention in regard to other European countries that 
have not yet struggled to their financial feet. If Hun- 
gary can raise a loan of eight million pounds, and offer 
quite reasonable security in respect of it, foresight is 
inclined to ask whether Germany and Russia may not, 
one of these days, and perhaps sooner than is 
expected, manage to put their financial houses in such 
order as will encourage the idea that their return to 
normal conditions is, after all, only a matter of time. 


GERMANS AND RUSSIANS 

It is for this reason that, during the past few days, 
another little bout of activity in German bonds served 
to raise the price. Fortunately, however, there has 
been no repetition of the madness of the gamble which 
took place in the same bonds last January. The pre- 
sent advance in price owed its immediate inspiration 
to a dramatic jump on the Berlin bourse in the German 
War Loan. From 62, the price soared to 350 within 
a week or so. This compelled attention to the German 
3%, 34% and 44% stocks that are so largely held in 
our own country, although the true inwardness of the 
boom in German war stock has yet to be revealed. 
Russians remain in a parlous condition, though people 
buy them every now and then with the deliberate 
intention of putting away the bonds for the sake of 
their children or grandchildren. It is a case of losing 
everything or multiplying the purchase money by three 
or four times, and to the man of a gambling turn of 
mind, the prospects of what may happen in the future 
offer considerable attraction. 


SHELL TRANSPORTS 

Shell Transport shares will go ex their dividend 
of half-a-crown, free of tax, next Thursday, and on 
the basis of the current quotation, this will make the 
price about 3 15-16. Purchasers are still a little 
cautious, remembering the speech of the chairman at 
the recent meeting, when the Honourable Walter 
Samuel took up a conservative attitude in regard to 


the outlook for oil. He said: ‘‘ I do not think that 
we are going to see easy years in this or any other 
industry for a long time. The markets of the world 
are still in a state of flux. . . . To-day, the calcula. 
tions of the merchant are apt to be upset by the in- 
calculable manifestations of political unrest, which find 
their expression in difficulties of transport and fluctua- 
ting exchange, in turn tending to diminish purchasing 
power and to decrease consumption.’’ 

This can hardly be termed a rosy view of the out- 
look. But proprietors of Shells look upon their shares 
as an investment. Although the holders may wish 
that their Chairman had spoken in more encouraging 
terms, they are likely to resolve, even if it be with 
a little sigh, to retain their interests until international 
industry brightens. Any marked increase of trade 
throughout the world would bring to the Shell com- 
pany the bumper profits which its commanding posi- 
tion in the trade assures it when such activity becomes 
quickened. 


CABLE STOCKS AND SHARES 

Down a few days ago to the neighbourhood of 161, 
Eastern Telegraph Ordinary stock has recovered to 
168, upon a more sober view being taken as to the 
manner in which wireless competition is likely to affect 
the older companies. With the rally in Eastern Tele- 
graph stock there has come a corresponding improve- 
ment in the shares of the Associated companies, Globe 
Telegraph and Trust, Eastern Extension and Western 
Telegraph. The shares are investments pure and 
simple; there is virtually no speculation in any of 
them. The Stock Exchange market is usually a 
limited one, though the stock and shares change hands 
with moderate freedom. It is the fact of these stocks 
being held almost entirely by investors that makes the 
recovery in prices so much the more satisfactory, be- 
cause there is nothing so disturbing to the nerves of 
the ordinary person as to see the prices of his securities 
give way on account of some vague apprehension of 
what may happen in the future. 


WIRELESS OR SUBMARINE? 

No one will deny or belittle the enormous possi- 
bilities which open before wireless developments. The 
wireless industry is even yet in its infancy, although 
the extravagant expectations of earlier days have 
given way to a calmer view of the outlook. In this 
view there stands out prominently the obvious fact 
that plenty of scope exists for both kinds of communi- 
cation. Wireless is not going to cut out the submarine 
cable. Indeed, the latter is at present a very neces- 
sary adjunct to wireless in its commercial aspecis. 
We were assured at a luncheon twelve months ago 
that the days of the cable were numbered, and that 
in less than half a year the newer system would have 
completely ousted its senior, in the same way as elec- 
tricity has superseded candles. Nothing of the sort 
has happened, nor is it likely to occur, and holders of 
the cable companies’ stocks who are receiving ten per 
cent. free of tax dividends on their investments can 
still sleep peacefully o’ nights, untroubled by any 
reflection that competition will render their plant no 
more than a collection of scrap. The two systems 
are already working in various directions hand in 
hand. As we have already observed, there is sufficient 
business for both cable and wireless to ensure the 
maintenance of profitable traffic to each of them. 

Janus 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Income £8,683,000 
64 Princes Street 


Funds £29,522,000. 
Edinburgh : 
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NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST 


are to be found the Policy-holders of this Company, satisfied in mind 
that, should the contingency happen against which they have insured, 
the monetary loss to them and theirs will promptly be made good. 


The LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
since its establishment in 1836, has paid over 


£117,500,000 
in Claims, and to-day its assets exceed 


£21,500,000 


All Classes of Business are transacted. 


The LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Head Office : 1 Dale St., Liverpool. London Chief Office: 1 Cornhill, E.C. 
General Manager and Secretary: Hugh Lewis. 


London and Manchester 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Allied with National Amalgamated Approved Society for National (Health) Insurance 


Chief Office: 50 FINSBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C.2. 


Yearly Premium Income exceeds _ - - £1,600,000 
Funds exceed - £4,500,000 


ATTRACTIVE ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL TABLES. LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AND ANNUITY BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Claims Paid exceed - £7,500,000 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaTuRDAY Revigw in which the problem was set. 


RULES 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 
Allen and Unwin Harrap Murra 
Bale, Sons & Daniel Hei 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam’s 

bourne Hodge Routledge 


Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Dent Jarrold P.C.K. 

Fisher Unwin Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 122. 
MASTERS OF ENGLISH PROSE, IN VIGOUR ONE EXCELLED, 
THE OTHER’S POLISHED STYLE WAS FOR A MODEL HELD. 
Away with concord,—here we need it not! 
Behead a famous lake—a ‘‘ beauty-spot.”’ 
Taught us, think some, to “‘ catch the driving gale.” 
With fertile fields fills many an English vale. 
Conceit, inflation—any is too much. 
With more zest eaten when not billed as such. 
Curtail a good man by his running known, 
Not serving by a warrant from the throne. 
Still from his downy bed he’s loth to part. 
10. Take half the juice that glads the human heart. 
ll. This bird in Africa we sometimes meet. 
12. A failure ignominious and complete. 
13. Of use to civic guardian on his beat. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 120. 
BROWNING AND TENNYSON THESE POEMS PENNED : 
To FIND THEIR TITLES NOW YOUR EFFORTS BEND! 
1. Such sights and sounds delight the townsman ever. 
2. From pleader quick a dainty viand sever. 
3. ‘* Who'll find this light? ”’ Why, those, I think, who 
‘see’ it. 
4. The bird will do, but from its head-dress free it. 
5. Of royal fish it formed the swimming-bladder. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


’Twas here the patriarch saw the mystic ladder. 
Who knows but this, of lit’rature what knows he? 
Poor Ambrose Phillips! Sic ad astra goes he! 
I owe my title to my size amazing. 

10. See him on Afric’s plains in freedom grazing. 

ll. Prepared, of course, to conquer or to perish. 

12. Me as their bosom friend all cobblers cherish. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 120. 


ura L 1 When caught within the jurisdiction of 
dv Ocate the Lord-mayor of London, the 


ishopri C sturgeon is a royal fish, reserved 
lac Kcap for the sovereign. 
singlas S? 2 In a delightful old Dutch book the 
eth-e L2 English title of which is ‘* The 
rs E Sacred Histories of the Old and 
amby-pamb Y% Neu Testament, represented by 


mperor-mot H 


very artificial figurs,”’ lines descrip- 
ebr A 


tive of Jacob’s vision read thus :— 


ebe :. Jacob to shun his Brother’s anger, fied, 

w *. Conducted safe, he by th’ Almighty’s Led; 
He Lay and slept, and sleeping, dreamt he see 
A Perfect Intercourse 'twixt and hee. 


eighteenth-century writer of 
sentimental verse has been im- 
mortalized in this word. 


Acrostic No. 120.—The winner is Mrs. Snow, Northdown 
Hill School, Cliftonville, Margate, who has selected as her prize 
“C.,’ by Maurice Baring, published by Heinemann and reviewed 
in our columns on June 21 under the title of ‘New Fiction.’ 
Thirty other competitors wished for this book, thirty named 
‘South Indian Hours,’ etc., etc. Dolmar and others are re- 
quested to note that books chosen must be published by firms 
named in our list. 

Atso Correct: Miss B. Westhorpe, Dolmar. 

One Licut Wronc: N. O. Sellam, Hanworth, Doric, Iago, 
Albert E. K. Wherry, C. J. Warden, Jane, Beehive, Carrie, 
3V, Lady Duke, F. I. Morcom, Sisyphus, Tyro, Origen, Bor- 
dyke, Beechworth, Boskerris, Baitho, Joker, F. M. Petty, 
Tuhope, Rev. E. P. Gatty, Mrs. J. Butler, J. Doman Turner, 
Martha, Gunton, Vixen, Jokertoo, H. Burton, William 
Birkenruth, Quis, Trike, R. H. Keate, Stucco, and Miss Kelly. 


Two Licuts Wronc: A. M. W. Maxwell, John Lennie, A, 
de V. Blathwayt, St. Ives, Old Mancunian, Carlton, Oakapple, 
R. C. Hart-Davis, D. L., B. Alder, Twyford, C. E, P., E, 
Barrett, M. A. S. McFarlane, Shorne-Hill, Madge, L. M. Max- 
well, G. H. Rodolph, C. A. S., Jop, Diamond, G. E, Crawford, 
and H. Slessor. All others more, 

Lights 3, 7, and 9 proved the most difficult. 

M. A. S. McFartane.—Certainly not, when it means “ in this 
manner.”’ 

Tunorge.—Quite right to call our attention to the matter. Will 
look into it at once. 

DiaMonp.—Unfortunately you omitted to fill in the last light 
of No. 117. It reads simply R......... E. 

W. Cartwricut.—We will send the ‘ Wanderings in Arabia’ 
to you at Pekisko, Alberta. Glad to know that you also solve 
the Weekly Acrostics. 

Dotmar.—My quotation is from the ‘ Popular Encyclopedia.’ 
You will find a description of the scenery of the Orinoco in 
Humboldt’s Travels. 

Acrostic No. 119.—Correct solutions were received from F. 
M. Petty, Baitho, St. Ives, R. C. Hart-Davis, R. H. Keate, 
N. O. Sellam, Miss Ruby Macpherson, C. H. Burton, Old 
Mancunian, Dolmar, Twyford, Shorne-Hill, Mrs. J. Butler, 
and Sisyphus. 

Ong Licut Wronc: Margaret Bordyke, Orphie, C. E. P., 
A. de V. Blathwayt, B. Alder, Carlton, Boskerris, Gay, Albert 
E. K. Wherry, John Lennie, C. J. Warden, Farsdon, Tuhope, 
Met, F. I. Morcom, Beechworth, Doric, Iago, Miss Green Price, 
Kirkton, Mrs. McConnell, Martha, Quis, Hanworth, E. Edwards, 
Rho Kappa, Lilian, J. Chambers, and Gunton. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Miss Kelly, Madge, M. A. S. McFarlane, 
Carrie, Trike, L. M. Maxwell, Vixen, Gladys P. Lamont, Stucco, 
A. M. W. Maxwell, D. L., A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Admiral Sir 
Douglas Gamble, Barberry, Lieut.-Col. H. Slessor, A. H. Dick- 
inson Junr., A, F. Drake, C. A. S., Oakapple, 3V, and Gaunt. 
All others more. 

Lights 1, 6, and 9 proved the most difficult. 

J. D. T.—Solvers’ names are generally printed in the order in 
which solutions are checked. 

Acrostic No. 118.—Correct: Igidie. One Light wrong: Old 
Mancunian. 

Dem.—Would it not have amazed her people still more if 
Hippolyte had not done valorous deeds? 

OakappLe.—Your suggestion shall be considered. Grammarian 
being useless to me, I was forced to substitute Grammatist. 

Gay.—For Light 13 you gave Lump. 

Gaunt.—Wrong Uprights cannot be accepted. Thanks for 
Acrostic. I doubt my ability to solve it. 
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THE FRENCH GALLERY 


120 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


PORTRAITS & STUDIES 


BY 
PHILIP DE LASZLO 


DURING JULY 


WALLIS & SON 10 to 5 o'clock. Sats. 10tol 


JULY 7s, 6d. 


THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 


SOCIALISM: ITS ORIGIN AND MEANING. By Dr. A. Shadwell. 

BORROW’S ‘CELTIC BARDS, CHIEFS, AND KINGS. * By 
Herbert Wright. 

THE GREEK FEAR OF LIFE. By G. M. Sargeaunt. 

THE STUDY OF WAR. -Gen. Aston, K.C.B. 

FAMILY ALLOWANCES. Fisher. 

STRAFFORD IN IRELAND. By Ay 4 Burghclere. 

LANDOWNERS AND THE COUNTRYSIDE, 

CRITIC AND AESTHETIC. By Frederic Manning. 

INDIA 

THREE MEDIEVAL KINGS 

AIRSHIPS AND THE NAVY 

THE CARLYLE LETTERS. By the Lord Ernle, M.V.O. 

IDEALS IN POLITICS 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY 


WHEN AT WEMBLEY 


Be Sure 
You Stroke 
The Lucky Cat 


Like most places of note, 
Wembley has its mascots. 
One of the luckiest you 
will find in the Gas Exhibit 
in the Palace of Industry. 
It is a large black and white 
china cat, which lies curled 
up on the mat in the model 
room occupied by an old 
lady with white hair, who 
typifies Old Age in “The 
Seven Ages of Woman.” 


Everyone who visits the 


You will find “The Seven oe 
tableaux around the comfortable 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT 


(In the centre of the Palace ef Inaustry) 


WHY CONTENT 
WITH 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 15%, 
or even 20%, according to age. 


HY deprivae yourself one day longer than necessary 

of comforts which this larger income will provide 

for you? Why run the risk of a further depletion 
of your Capital and a further loss of income? Why not 
make your income surer as well as larger, and thereby 
enjoy contentment of mind with its beneficial effect on 
your health? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your stocks 
and shares and buy a ‘‘ Sun Life of Canada ’”’ Annuity 
with the proceeds. A retired professional man has just 
doubled his income by making this safe exchange. This 
“‘ two years’ income in one’’ will be paid to him every 
year as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. Life 
is now a different thing for him. 


Think of what it would mean to you—a far larger Income ; 
an absolutely safe Income; an unalterable Income for Life, 
Guaranteed by a Company with assets of over £ 42,000,000 
under very strict Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
show you how much better you can employ your capital— 
what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how much 
safer it will be. Better terms are granted in cases of 
impaired health, and there are many kinds of annuities, 
including a guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital at your 
disposal. 


FOR YOUNGER MEN and WOMEN 


£250 a year for life commencing at age, 
say, of 60. 


A deferred annuity, purchased by easy yearly instalments, 
and to commence when the annuitant wishes to retire—say 
at 60 or earlier—solves the problem of providing for old age. 
Meanwhile it protects the dependents, for £3,000, £2,000, 
or whatever amount is agreed upon, will be paid to them 
should the Policy-holder not live to qualify for the annuity. 
This is a wonderfully advantageous Plan—the biggest step 
you can take towards financial independence. Thrift 
without sacrifice! Let us explain it more fully to you. 
Write, giving exact age and amount you can save yearly, 
to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 111, 
Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2. 


CUT THIS OUT 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY 
REVIEW” post free each week _ one year, 
fer which I enclose Cheque for 41 


Name 


Address 


Date 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Established 1854. 


TOTAL ASSETS exceed £1,500,000 
CLAIMS PAID - £6,000,000 


LIFE. FIRE. 
ACCIDENT. 


Head Offices: 


1, 2 & 3, QUEEN ST. PLACE, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


Manager and Actuary, BASIL MAY, F.1.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital ... £2,012,965, 
Capital Paid Up _.... £1,012,965. 
Total Income ... £2,350,000. 
Total Assets ... +» £9,900,000. 


All the principal classes of Insurance Business are 
Transacted by the Company. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


68 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Law Courts Branch: 21 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Westminster Branch: 28 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


Th 


PRUDENTIAL 


_ Company Limited 


has long been the foremost British Life Assurance 


Office. 


The Company now transacts all other types of In- 
surance business—Fire, Marine, Accident, Burglary, 
Motor Car, Third Party, etc., etc. 


Holders of these policies will benefit by the same 
careful and skilful management that has established 
the life business on such a sure foundation. 


_ Effect all your insurances with the largest and best 
British Assurance Company. 


Fall particulars from any representative or trom the Chief Office. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 


ASSURANCE 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily, 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30). 

Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (July 7th, 8th and 9th). 
HENRY B. WALTHALL and IRENE RICH in “BOY OF MINE” 
MARIE PREVOST and MONTE BLUE in 
“HOW TO EDUCATE A WIFE” 


LARRY SEMON in “ PLUCK AND* PLOTTERS” etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (July 10th, 11th and 12th). 
CAPTAIN ANGUS BUCHANAN’S FAMOUS FILM 
“CROSSING THE GREAT SAHARA” 

BUSTER KEATON in “ NEIGHBOURS” 

Scenic—“‘ Dickens’ London.” Felix, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


tw BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, . 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


London, 8.W. 1; 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES 4 CO., 122, Leadenhall London, 


ARE YOU AN AUTHOR? 

EMBERSHIP of the Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights and 
Comp President, Thomas Hardy, O.M., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, W. B. Maxwell) will confer upon you the following benefits :— 
l. Free legal advice regarding ight, Contracts, etc.; Confidential 
uidance on the choice of a Publisher, Manager or Agent. 
2. Protection. The Society, subject to the approval of the Committee, 
3 


is always pared to take legal action. 
Collection Bureau Fees will be collected at half the agent's usual 
commission. 
4. Free delivery of The Author, the official organ of the literary pro- 
fession—published quarterly. 
vy 2 new member strengthens the hands of the Society in its efforts to 
make better collective bargains for authors. 
Present membership about 3,000. Annual subscription, 30s. 
Tue Secrerary, 1, Central Buildings, Tothill Street, 
’estminst 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


PPORTUNITY of acquiring Working Interest in established 
London Publishing Firm. Mutual references. Literary ex- 
perience advisable. Apply by letter in first instance to 
WILLIAMS & JAMES, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C.2 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 
ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 
particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


FLLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. Endowed Public 

School, 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized by Army Council 
and Air Ministry. O.T.C. Swimming, etc. First-class Engi- 
neering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th. In- 
clusive fees, £90 per annum. For Entry apply Head Master, 
Wellington School, Somerset; or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors. 


SS 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “all 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W.: 


Company Meeting 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND 
PROSPEROUS TIMES FOR THE DOMINION. 


Tue Firty-sECOND OrpiInARY GENERAL MEETING of the National 
Bank of New Zealand, Ltd., was held on July 2, at 17, Moor- 
gate, E.C. 

The Hon, William Pember Reeves, the Chairman, presided, 
and, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
that although the report and balance sheet were in no way sen- 
sational, he thought shareholders would regard them as satisfac- 
tory. (Hear, hear.) The net profit was £244,000, an increase 
of £15,000, and they proposed to pay the same dividend and 
bonus as in the previous year. In New Zealand, as in other 
parts of the Empire, exchange had been, and still was, very 
unstable, but of New Zealand as a whole he could say that the 
year’s experience fully justified the hopeful anticipations expressed 
a year ago. From almost every point of view the year ended 
with March last had been the brightest since the set-back of 
1920, and the country had made a long stride towards complete 
recovery. Public finances had been healthy ; produce had realized 
remunerative prices, with a phenomenal advance in wool; pro- 
ducers, with few exceptions, had made progress towards repairing 
the losses of 1920-21, and, with the excellent prospects of that 
progress being maintained, confidence had returned and the future 
was faced with courage and hopefulness. The one exception was 
the unsatisfactory position and prospects of the meat-freezing 


industry. 
EXCELLENT EXPORT FIGURES. 

The general improvement had been reflected in the public 
figures of banking business in the Dominion. There were many 
satisfactory features in the New Zealand Treasury’s figures, and 
even more satisfactory were the exports and imports for the year. 
Exports had exceeded imports in value by over 47,000,000. For 
the first time in their history, a normal year’s exports exceeded 
£50,000,000—probably a world record for less than 1,400,000 
people—while an Overseas trade of about £96,000,000 was a 
very high figure indeed. The figures for the first four months of 
the present calendar year were even more remarkable. New 
Zealand was having a very good year, and there were very few 
clouds in her sky. The foreign trade of New Zealand had done 
well—especially the trade with the Mother Country. The figures 
showed that, while New Zealand was an excellent customer of 
the Mother Country, the latter was an even more excellent cus- 
tomer of the Dominion, and he trusted that Mr. Baldwin’s 
suggestive and thoughtful observations during the Preference 
debate would receive full consideration Overseas. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the proposed in- 
crease in the capital to 46,000,000 by the creation of 200,000 
new shares of £7 10s. each was also unanimously approved. 


and BRITISH INDIA, Co.'s 
Pp & O Passenger and Freight Services. 
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Episodes of the Month 


Ulster as the Key to the United Kingdom 
By CENTURION 


Dangers of the Dawes Report 
By Sir OSWALD STOLL and C. GRAHAM HARDY 


Wholesale Murder in Foreign Politics 
y ADOLPHE SMITH 


In Loco Parentis By Sm ARTHUR F. HORT, Barr. 


The Art of Henry James 
y Prorgssor PELHAM EDGAR 


Bees By J. F. J. FITZPATRICK 


The Restoration of the Mass in England 
By the Rr. Rev. E. A. KNOX, D.D. 


(late Bishop of Manchester) 
Is Medicine Infallible 
By Major FRASER MACKENZIE, C.I.E. 


JULY 1924 


For Sport or Pleasure 
Spend Your Holiday at 


THE CLIFF HOTEL 


TREARDDUR BAY, HOLYHEAD 
The Beauty Spot of Anglesey 


Accommodation for 200 Visitors, two Lounges, 
Ball Room, Billiard Room—two full-sized tables, 
four Tennis Courts—one hard, Bowling Green, 
Outdoor Gymnasium for Children, Golf—18-hole 
course with magnificent Mountain, Lake and 
Sea Views, Safe Beach, Sailing, Boating, Fishing 
in Sea or Lake, Walks, Excursions, Dark Room 
for Photographers, Croquet Lawn, Children’s 
Nursery, Terraces commanding a _ wonderful 
Panorama of the Snowdonian Range. 


France's “ Prisoner of the Republic” 
By STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
(Editor in Chief of Le Matin) 


Enrico Corradini and Italian Nationalism 
By Prorsessor ROBERTO CANTALUPO 


An Old-Time Tour with a Governour-General 
By Lt.-Cotonget A. A. IRVINE 


Correspondence Section 
Robbing the Landlord By the Countzss BATHURST 


PRICE 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


LAKE LLYWENAN 


Large expanse of TROUT water reserved for 
Visitors ; Boats, Gillies. 
TROUT UP TO 5 LB. 
Average weight 13 Ib. taken on fly. 
Other Trout Lakes in Close Vicinity. 


THE CLIFF HOTEL Trearddur Bay 


Particulars Mrs. H. Shaw Holyhead 


Not a Particle of Dust 


is contained in that fine and well-dried 
pipe-tobacco known as Three Nuns, Your 


\ \ pouch proves that every time you empty it | 
\ of its last pipeful. That way lies real 
\ smoking economy. 


Y 


Three Nuns Tobacco is also remarkable 
for its unvarying freshness and _ slow- 


WN 

~ burning properties, which make for cool- 
\\\ ness. And its delightful fragrance, born of 
WN subtle blending of the finest leaves, com- 
. mends itself not only to the smoker but 


also to those in his company. 


THREE 
q NUNS 


THREE AUNS TOBACCO 

\ mg haa Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 
2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 
2 oz. Packets—2/4 40z. - Tins—4/8 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., 36 St, Andrew 
Square, Glasgow. 812 


WN 
\\ 

SS 
\\\ 


Pure Tobacco 
4 10 for 6” 
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